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I It have my bond; I will not hear thee speak: 
I'll have my bond: and there ore speak no more. 
I'll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool 

‘To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. 
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EDMUND KEAN. 


Edmund Kean, a famous English actor, born 
in London, Noy. 4, 1787. His father, a poor 
builder or tailor, procured a situation for him 
as a figurant in the pantomimes at Drury-lane 
theatre, when he was only two years old; but 
here, by the unnatural and forced positions 
which he had to practice in order to make his 
limbs more pliable, he became deformed. Some 
of the actors procured him surgical assistance, 
his limbs were supported, and he finally eutgrew 
his bodily defects. At seven years, his mother 
sent him to a little school; but order and obe- 
dience were not in his character, and he en- 
gaged himself as cabin-boy in a vessel going to 
Madeira. This situation, however, equally dis- 
— him, and, to deliver himself, in Madeira, 
e feigned deafness, and played the part so well, 
that the captain sent him home. In London, he 
could not find out his mother; but a woman who 
had had him under her care recommended him 
to Miss Tidswell, an actress at Drury-lane thea- 
tre, who gave him much assistance. At one 
period, after his return to London, he exhibited 
asadroll,ina booth. After this, he was placed 
in one of the minor theatres, and was much ap- 
plauded in Rolla’s address to the Peruvians.— 
From this period, he commenced reading dra- 
matic productions. His protectress recommend- 
ed him to a company of players in Yorkshire, 
where he appeared under the name of Carey.— 
Although not more than thirteen years old, he 
performed the parts of Hamlet, yor’ Hastings, 
and Addison's Cato, well enoug€at please a pro- 


Vincial audience. In Windgar, his talent was 
applauded by the royal ad- 


dress to the sun, from Paradbst Lost, and the 
first soliloquy in Shakspeare’s Richard II{— 
About this time, he was fortunate enough to at- 
tract the attention of Doctor Drury, who sent 
him to Eton, where he remained three years, 
and is said to have made much progress in clas- 
‘ical studies. On leaving Eton, he again took 
21, 1838. 


the name of Carey, and went from stage tostage. 
en Hamlet in the island of Guernsey, a 
journal there abused him ; and when he after- 
wards performed Richard, he was received with 
exclamations of displeasure. Kean, for a while, 
patiently submitted, but very significantly ad- 
dressed a passage from his part to the pit—* un- 
mannered dog, stand thou, when I command.” 
Upon this, the disorder increased, and, instead 
of apologizing, he addressed his audience to ihe 
following effect :—‘* You have shown some symp- 
toms of understanding in applying the words te 


yourselves.”’ He had to pay dear for this impu- | 


dence; was obliged to leave the town, and re- 
mained in great distress, till some of hig friends 
interceded for him with the governer of the isl- 
and. Kean afterwards went to Dorchester. Io 
the mean time, Doctor Drury, his old patron, 
had recoMynended him to the directing commit- 
tee of Drury-lane, as fitted to revive this declin- 
ing theatre. He was,in consequence, engaged 
for three years at Old Drury. Kean appeared 
for the first time on the London boards, Jan. 26, 
1814, in the character of Shylock. The first 
evening was decisive; but his Richard III. made 
tum the idol of the Londoners. In Othello, also, 
and Sir Giles Overreach, he has been unequal- 
led by any contemporary. When he performed 
Massinger’s Jew the first time, the actors, and 
others of his admirers, presented him with a gold 
cup, as a token ef their esteem (June 25, 1814.) 
In 1820, he visited the United States, and per- 
formed in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Boston, on the whole, with great success.— 
After his return to England, the extravagance 
and dissoluteness which had always disgraced his 
character, involved him in great embarrass- 
ments, and a second visit to America, in 1825, 
was attended with little credit or advantage. 


Never marry 2 widow, unless her first hus- 
band was hung, or she will always be drawing 


unpleasant comparisons. 
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THE MAN WHO ALWAYS ATE STALE 
BREAD. 


Among the persons who were in the habit of 

regularly frequenting the well known Cafe de Foy 
in the Palais Royal, about the year 1815, was a 
little eld man, very carefully dressed, although his 
costume constituted a real anachronism. His head 
was enveloped in a warm Welsh wig, with a long 
thick queue depending from it, which appeared, 
when viewed from its hinder aspect, to resemble a 
full-grown cabbage, with the stem still dangling 
‘from its circumference. His pantaloons were of 
black cloth, and were met midway down his stumpy 
legs by long Hessian boots, garnished with tassels, 
and bright as the surface of a polished mirror; a 
long green waistcoat fell downwards in folds so as 
to cover in part a round and well-developed paunch ; 
a loose and capacious coat, of a deep maroon colour, 
deeorated with large bright metal buttons, and for- 
cibly reminding one of the era of the Republic, in- 
cased the outward man; and a hat, bevelled off 
into a sugar loaf form, surmounted the wig, and 
completed the equipment. 
- After all, however, this costume was nething 
very extraordinary, or indeed very different from 
that of the hundreds of antiquated men who about 
this time were to be seen swarming forth in fine 
weather, like a host of innocent green fregs bask- 
ing in the sun after a spring shower. ‘I'he little 
eld man in question visited the Cafe de Foy every 
morning preeisely at one o'clock, called for a cup 
of coffee with cream, and a roll of bread, which he 
always divided into the same number of circular 
slices. It was necessary, however, that this bread 
should be stale, and as they knew the peculiar 
fancy of the old gentleman in this respest, a roll 
was carefully reserved from each day’s consump- 
tion, an? put aside for his breakfast the following 
morning. From this practice, the old gentleman 
became known among the different waiters by the 
soubriquet of ‘The Man who always ate Stale 
Bread,’ 


The old gentleman’s state of existence was so 
uniform, and his movements so regular, as to re- 
semble in no small degree those of an automaton. 
He entered the Cafe every morning, without look- 
ing te the right or the left, and proceeded directly 
forwards to a little round table, isolated and in- 
commodieus, and which for this reason was nearly 
always vacant. After being served with his break- 
fast, he invariably abstracted two out of the five 
pieces of sugar which figured beside his cup, and 
conveyed them into the dexter pocket of his green 
waistcoat: he next preceeded to butter in succes- 
sion each of the numereus morsels of bread, ad- 
ding, if I mistake not, precisely the same number 
of grains of salt to each, and then at his breakfast, 
cautiously abstaining from leoking at any of the 
public journals or periodicals, 

Some of the ardent politicians who frequented 
the Cafe expressed astonishment and contempt at 
this last habit, and regarded the little old man as a 
very Vandal, careless of the honour and interests of 


his country. The more judicious, and among them 
myself, were of a different opinion ; we considered 
him, for precisely the same reasons, a very para- 
gon of prudence and wisdem. Inattentive to both 
parties, ‘the man who always ate stale bread’ pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way, without change. 
He never attempted to form any intimacies, or suf- 
fered any unnecessary expressions to escape from 
his lips; his breakfast was eaten in silence, and 
usually terminated with the finale of a march beaten 
with his fingers on the table : his next step consist- 
ed in pulling up the Hessian boots to their greatest 
altitude, after which he paid for his breakfast, gave 
the waiter a seus, and left the house without salu- 
ting the dame de comptoir. 

The worthy old gentleman’s habits and pecu- 
liarities excited so much attention among the eus- 
tomers and waiters at the coffee-house, and his 
manners were so gentle and docile, that some of 
the younger people began to think he would prove 
an eligible butt for their pleasantries. A sub-lieu- 
tenant on half-pay, and in want of cheap amuse- 
ment, determined one day to forestall the old gen- 
tleman in his accustomed seat, and take possession 
of the table to which he was attached. ‘The little 
man arrived, and without being disconcerted took 
his place on the opposite side. 

‘ There is ne room here for twe,’ said the young 
fire-eater, twirling his moustache. 

‘I have used this table for months,’ replied the 
old man, without moving, and in a deprecating 
tone of voice. 


The soldier could not resist the appeal, and re- 
treated from the field. This occurrence encouraged 
one of the waiters to make a further trial of his 
equanimity : the little old man, unwilling as I have 
said to waste words, was in the habit of holding 
out his fore finger to intimate the guantum sufici! 
of coffee and of cream. The waiter, pretending 
inadvertence, directed the stream of boiling coffer 
over the finger of the original, at the instant thet 
he waved it forth as a signal to cease pouring. 
Fhe sufferer rose silently from his seat, and, with 
an alacrity for which no one gave him credit, 
brought the point of his stout Hessian boot in con- 
tact with that part of the person of the waiter v hich 
was uncovered with coat tails, and sent the joker 
spinning across the floor of the apartment. 

The waiter was exiled from the coffee-r om, as 
a punishment for the attack ; the justice of the 
master condemned him to serve for a cert.sin space 
in the laboratory, as the kitchen of a cafe-.estaurant 
is called. | 


In the end, ‘ the man who always ate stale bread’ 
triumphed over his tormentors, and generally had 
the laughter on his own side; he did rot, however, 
exhibit any appearance of trium;5 and, after one 
or two additional attempts at mys.:. cation, finding 
him quite immoveable, his enem'es left him to 
enjoy in peace his little table at tle Cafe de Foy. 

One day towards the close of the year 1817, the 
old man quitted the Cafe without paying for bis 
breakfast, but, as he made no observation In 80 de- 
ig, it was supposed that he had forgotten it, and 
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THE MAN WHO ALWAYS ATE STALE BREAD. 


would remember the next morning. The coffee- 
house keeper reckoned without his host in this sup- 

ition, for the next day came, and the next, and 
the next, ‘the man who always ate stale bread’ 
regularly pocketed his two lumps of sugar, beat his 
accustomed march, pulled up his Hessian boots, 
and did all that he had been accustomed to do, 
with the exception of paying his bill. 

This change in his usual practice continued for 
a week, at the end of which time the proprietor of 
the coffee-house, ignorant of the name er residence 
of his debtor, determined upon presenting him with 
a bill, the more especially as the little man gave nv 
explanation of his conduct, or made any allusion to 
this remarkable change in his ancient habite. 


Dominic, the chief waiter of the establishment, 
had become attached to the old man, in conse- 
quence of the little trouble he gave. and his quiet 
and gentle demeanour. Dominic imagined, from 
the circuinstances of his not diminishing the ex- 
pense of his breakfast, that the good man was mere- 
ly labouring under some temporary embarrassment; 
so that, partly from calculation and partly from 
good feeling, Dominic determined to become re- 
sponsible to the proprietor for the past and future 
breakfast, not doubting that the embarrassment 
would shortly cease, and that the little man would 
soon settle his arrears, and perhaps accompany the 
settlement with a gratuity for the accommodation. 

But Dominic was ceceived in his calculation of 
time: ten months elapsed without any allusion to 
the matter or offer of payment. The coffee-house 
keeper and his waiters began to shrug their shoul- 
ders and make long faces at the risk poor Dominic 
was running. Dominic himself, exposed to these 
daily doubts, began to think that he had acted too 
liberally in becoming responsible for a man whose 
debt seemed destined to go on aecruing for ever ; 
when, one day, the old man, without any explana- 
tion, demanded his account, settled it in full, and, 
after a careful calculation, handed to the waiter, in 
addition, the sum of fifteen francs six sous, as his 
gratuity, at the rate of one sous a day for ten 
mare. of which four contained each thirty-one 
days, 

If interest alone had guided the conduct of the 
head waiter, it must be confessed that he had lament- 
ably failed in the result; for in France the contri- 
butions to the waiters are all placed in one general 
cash-box, and at the end of a certain period the pro- 
ceeds are divided among all the servants of the house, 
the master first helping himself to the lion’s share ; 
at this rate, Dominic’s recompense would probably 
amount to a solitary sixpence. Dominic knew this, 
but was satisfied with the reward of his own heart ; 
he thanked the old man graciously for the payment, 
placed the gratuity in the common receptacle, and 
transferred the ether monies to his own stronghold, 
for he had previously paid day by day the expense 
of the breakfast from his own pocket. 

The little man followed Dominic’s movements 
with his own eyes, at the same time beating upon the 
table a march, somewhat longer and a little more 
vehement.than was his wont; but by no word or 
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|movement did he afford an indication of having 
understood the liberal conduct of the waiter in his 
behalf. 


About the clese of the same year, that is to say, 
three or four months after the liquidation of this 
singular debt, the proprietor of the Cafe, who had 
realized a fortune, announced his intention of dis- 
posing of the establishment, and retiring from trade. 

Hearing this intention annvuunced in the Cafe, 
the old gentleman made a sign to Dominic, who 
was in attendance, to approach, and began a con- 
versation. Dominic was as much surprised at this 
sudden fit of loquacity as though one of the stucco 
figures on the ceiling had opened its mouth, and 
asked for a cup of coffee. But Dominic was des- 
tined to beeven more surprised at the nature of the 
conversation, 

‘ My friend,’ said the old gentleman te the head 
waiter, ‘ youare a good fellow, and I wish you well.’ 

Dominic bowed, and elevated his shoulders with 
that slight movement which may be interpreted, ad 
libitum, to mean ‘I am much obliged,’ or ‘ it is of 
little consequence to me.’ The old man took the 
former explanation, and continued— 

‘ Dominic, I am sure you have been ecenomical ; 
I know this, and much more of which I do not 
speak, beeause I am too well acquainted with the 
value of words to throw them away ; I know you 
flave saved money.’ 

Dominic bounded back a step or two, and the 


action hardly needed to be interpreted. ‘He is 
about to ask me to lend him money,’ thought the 
head waiter. 

The questioner appeared to divine the thoughts 
of the waiter; his visage was for an instant dis- 
torted with a grimace, of which the model may be 
seen in the figures ef the middle ages which decorate 
the porch of some Gothic church, 

‘ Dominic,’ he continued, ‘I see that I am right, 
you have money in the funds; this is excellent; 
and now reply to my question shortly and to the 
purpose. Do you think, from your own knowledge, 
that an intelligent man, desirous of improving his 
circumstances, would find this a favourable specu- 
lation in which to risk a capital so large as that de- 
manded by your master for his business ?’ 

Dominic was pleased to have an opportunity of 
talking on a subject which entirely occupied his 
thoughts. ‘If,’ said he, + the purchaser understood 
the business, so as to be able to attend to his own 
interests, and if he was not compelled to borrow the 
purchase-money en extravagant terms, he would 
find the busiuess a fortune.’ 

‘ Well, and why do you not purehase it ?’ 

‘ Mercy, I! with what?’ 

‘With your savings.’ 

‘My savings! they do not altogether amount to 
ten thousaud francs.’ 

‘Ten thousand francs ! how long have you been 
in service, Dominic ?” 

‘I have carried the napkin for twenty-three years 
Oe am now thirty-nine. 


| You are a good fellow, as I said; the man who 
‘could amass ten thousand francs, by adding sous to 
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sous, would soon be worth a million at the head of 
a house like this. Decidedly, it must be so. Do- 
minic, [ know a perser who could assist you with 
a loan; how much do you want ?’ 

‘Nothing. I would not incur a debt of two 
hundred and twenty thousand francs; the risk is 
too great, atid the interest would probably absorb 
all the profit ; I would rather continue a waiter for 
a few years longer, and retire upon a small annuity, 
than run the risk of marching to prison in the shoes 
of a bankrupt.’ 

‘You speak sense, my friend, but leave the mat- 
ter to me.’ 

The old man then adjusted the folds of his boots, 
and departed without uttering another word. The 
next morning he came to the Cafe half an hour 
earlier than was his custom. Dominic commenced 
arranging his table, but the old man arrested him. 

‘ Where is the proprietor ?’ said he. 

‘In his cabinet,’ said Dominic. 

‘Conduct me to him.’ 

Dominic moved forward to show the old man the 
way ; his heart beat with violence, for, although he 
had passed the whole of the preceding day in try- 
ing to convince himself that the good man was 
weak in his intellect, and was trifling with him, 
still his perplexity returned when he beheld the air 
of assurance and determination with which ‘the 
man who ate stale bread’ proceeded about the busi- 
ness. When they were both arrived in the pre- 
sence of the proprietor, the old man commenced 
the conversation without further preamble. 

‘How much do you demand for your establish- 
ment?’ said he. 


‘Before I reply to your inquiry,’ said the pro- 
prietor, who suspected some mystification or scene 
of folly, ‘ before [ reply to your demand, and enter 
upon the affair with you, suffer me to ask whom I 
have the honour to address ?” 

‘You are right. If two are about to enter into 
a contract, it is first ef all necessary that they should 
know and have confidence in each ether. I am 
the Baron Ragelet, ex-commissary general of the 
armies of the empire.’ : 

‘Baron Ragelet?’ said the proprictor, bowing ; 
‘I know the name; [ kave seen it lately in the 
newspapers.’ 

‘No doubt, in relation to an injunction obtained 
by an indignant family to prevent me from wasting 
my fortune. They say I ama fool, and that my 
liberality has its origin in imbecility. During ten 
months, while the inquiry was going on, my pro- 
perty was estreated, and I refused to touch the al- 
lowance offered me. Since then the inquiry has 
terminated in favour of my sanity, and, having again 
entered upon the administration of my property, I 
was enabled to refund to this excellent man the 
little sum he had the generosity to disburse for me. 
Now that we know each other, let us return to 
business. What sum do you demand for your es- 
tablishment ? 

‘Two hundred and twenty thousand francs.’ 

‘It is not perhaps too dear ; and you would pro- 
bably have no objection to leave some of the pur- 
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chase money on mortgage. But listen to me. The 
times are unsettled, and the most solid establish- 
ment are at the mercy of revolutions, and two hun- 
dred thousand francs now is better than two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand in prospect. Here. 
then,’ he continued, drawing an old portfolio from 
his pocket, ‘is two hundred thousand francs in 
notes of the Bank of France. If these satisfy you, 
the affair is finished. This is my way of transact- 
ing business, and in my time [ have completed 
more Impertant bargains in fewer words.’ 

Dominic and his master both seemed stupified 
with surprise. ‘The Baron appeared to enjoy their 
confusion, and rubbed his hands, and repeated the 
grimace to which we have alrcady alluded. 

‘IT am willing to agree,’ said the proprietor; but 
it is necessary that the matter should be arranged 
by a notary.’ 

‘Why sot Is not the sale executed in good 
form by the three parties present ?’ 

‘But with respect to the interest,’ murmured 
Dominic, in a smothered tone of voice, seizing the 
Baron’s coat, ‘ it is necessary 

‘Bah!’ replied the old man, ‘ [ do it to oblige a 
friend, and am no usurer. Give me your acknow- 
ledgement—I desire nothing else. But as I have 
no intention of making yeu a present of two hun- 


dred thousand frances, I will arrange it in such a 


manner that you shall long remain my debtor.’ 
Dominic fell from his elevation, and ‘the man 

who always ate stale bread’ descended to the cof- 

fee-room. While the buyer and seller were pre- 


.paring themselves to register the transfer of the 


property, he swallowed his cup of coffee, not for- 
getting the two picces of sugar to be transferred to 
his pocket, beat a superb march on the table, drew 
up his boots, and departed with his two friends to 
finish, by a dash of the pen, a transfer of two hun- 
dred thousand frances. 


In a few days Dominic was installed in his new 
dignity. The little old man continued to take his 
customary breakfast, in his asual impassable man- 
ner, when one day, as he was leaving the room, he 
deviated so far from his usual custom as to a)- 
proach Dominic, who was enthroned in the seat of 
honour, and addiessed him with the followin¢ 
words :— 


‘ Dominic,’ said he, ‘1 think you have warm al- 
fections ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Dominic, fixing his eyes up?! 
the Baron, as though he would read his thoughts. 

‘I see,’ said the other, ‘ you have them whell 
the occasion demands it—you are right—! am 
pleased with the reservation. I find you have not 
lost your heart—marriage is the most importan' 
affair of a man’s life. Dominic, you must get mar 
ried.’ 

‘T have already thought of it, Sir,’ said Dominic; 
‘a wife would bea great source of comfort and 
economy. [t would save the expense of a dame @ 
comptuir.’ | 

‘True,’ said the Baron, ‘ you have need of aid 
and counsel: you shall have them. Be ready *! 
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eight o’clock this evening ; I will call for you, and 
we will pay a visit together.’ 


The appointed hour arrived, and with it the | 


Baron. Dominic was realy, and accompanied 
Mons. Ragelet in a hackney coach to that quarter 
of decayed wealth the Faubourg St.German. Here 
they stopped at the door of a house of mean ap- 
pearance, and, having ascended several flights of 
stairs, entered a small apartment, where they found 
two ladies, who received them with marked atten- 
tion. 
‘ Madame Dupre,’ said the Baron to one of them, 
with an appearance of friendly familiarity, ‘ this is 
the worthy man of whom I have spoken, and in 
whose welfare I hope to interest you. Dominic,’ 
continued he, turning towards the coffee-house 
keeper, ‘this lady is the widow of a man who has 
rendered me many important services. She has 
promised to extend her favours to you, and will 
permit you to visit her at intervals.’ 

While Mons. Ragelet was making these intro- 
ductions in due form, the daughter of Madame 
Dupre, whose name was Rose, and who, without 
being exactly beautiful, possessed all the freshness 
and bloom of the flower whose name she bore, re- 


garded Dominic attentively, and he in return be- 


stowed upon hera large share of his attention. The 
result of this double investigation appeared favoura- 
ble to both parties, for Dominic was well-formed, 
and with good features, and his countenance reflect- 
ed the guodness and gentleness of his héart. He 
had also taken care, at his first intreduction, to set 
off his person to the best advantage, believing the 
old adage, that, with the ladies, Ce n’est le premier 
pas gut coute. 


But the meanness of the apartment, and the sim- 
ple and unexpensive dresses of the ladies, some- 
what disappointed Dominic. He was anxious, at 
the earliest possible moment, to return the Baron’s 
loan, and indeed, thought, from a hint the Baron 
had dropped, that it was his intention to introduce 
him to a lady of property, with some sutn towards 
the liquidation of his debt. But observing such 
ebvious signs of want of wealth in the Dupres, he 
came to the conclusion that the Baron was now 
desirous of marrying him to a girl who had been 
under his protection, in return for the favours which 
he had just bestowed. ‘I'his thought occasioned 
Dominic great uneasiness; but, whatever the ap- 
pearances might be, the conclusion wasa wrong 
one. The next day as the interview had been satis- 
factory between the young people, the Baron an- 
nounced to Dominic his plans in full. He stated 
the nature of the obligations conferred upon him 
by the elder Dupre, and hie desire, as the family 
were left in adverse circumstances, to return the 
obligation, without alarming their delicacy ; and 
this, he thought, he ceuld best do by effecting a 
marriage between Dominic and the daughter ef his 
friend. 

Dominic was satisfied with this explanation and 
arrangement ; the young lady appeared truly amia- 
ble, and desirable as a partner for life; and before 
a week had elapsed Dominic made a formal offer of 
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his hand and heart, and was duly accepted by the | 
protege of ‘the man who always ate stale bread.’ 

The marriage was soon after solemnized, and the 
same day, after his customary breakfast, the Baron 
beckoned Dominic to approach. 

‘ You have done well,’ said he ; ‘ you have mar- 
ried, without interested motives, a woman desirous 
and capable of rendering you happy. I teld you 
that I should find means to cancel the debt you owe 
me; it is the dowry of Rose. And here,’ cen- 
tinued he, tearing the twe hundred thousand bill 
in pieces, ‘I destroy the acknowledgment you gave 
for the money. Enjoy it and be happy.’ 

Dominic, full of gratitude, would have throwa 
himself at the Baron’s feet, but he was already out 
of the door. 

‘Two or three such reparations,’ he muttered to 
himself, as he walked swiftly away, ‘and I shall 
die contented and absolved ; and these are what 
my relations call prodigal dilapidations of my for- 
tune.’ 

May all those who wallow in ill-acquired wealth 
render the same atonement to society as Baron 
Ragelet ; and may they be as happy in the selec- 
tion of their objets ! 

Dominic verified the prediction of the Baron, and 
became a millionaire. He improved the establish- 
ment in the Palais Royal, and, having brought it 
to its present state of perfection, sold the property 
for five hundred thousand francs. He is now a 
retired citizen, residing in a noble hotel in the Rue 


St. Honore and member ef the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, distinguished chiefly for the simple probity of 
his character. Neither he nor Rose have ever for- 
gotten or hesitated to acknowledge their obligations 
to ‘ the Man who always ate stale bread,’ 


BY PERCIVAL. 


She had been touched with grief, and on her cheeh 
Sorrow had left its impress, in the pale 

Soft tint of fading loveliness. She bore 

Meekly the burden of her woes, and told 

To none the secret of her heart. It prayed 
for ever on her life, and b'anched away 

The roses which had bloomed so wooingly 
And freshly on her laughing lips. Her smile 
Grew fainter, and it only spread a line 

Of a most tender carmine, where the snow 
Scarce had a stain to mark it from the pure 
And perfect whiteness of her cheek and brow— 
So pure, she seemed a living monument 

Of Parian marble; and the flaxen curls 

That waved around her forehead, and the arch 
Darker and brighter bent above that eye, 
Which through long lashes spoke in looks of fire, 
And was the only eloquence she used; 
These—and at times a gushing to her cheek, 
Like the first flush of morning, or the faint 
Fast-dying purple, when the twilight steals 

Into the depths of darkness,—these were all 


That told she yet was living. 


| 
| 
| 
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BLOCKADE OF 


THE ISLAND OF CURACOA. 


By the Author of “ Nelsonian Reminiscences.” 


Early in the present century the Hon. John 
Murray was entrusted by the vice-admiral com- 
rmanding in chief on the Jamaica station with 
his Mayjesty’s frigate La Fortune and two 
eighteen-gun sloops, in addition to his own 
frigate La Franchise, for the purpose of captu- 
ring the island of Curacoa, then a Dutch set- 
tlement, lying off the Spanish Main, and which 
the commodore pledged himself tosubject to the 
British crown in a given space of time. It was 
my good or ill fortune (I have hardly made up 
my mind which) to be first lieutenant of one of 
these sloops. The proclamation of blockade 
was made in the Jamaica Gazettes, and notice 
= that any vessels found within a certain 

istance of the island would be subject to cap- 
ture; but this did not check the bilateegy of 
our American friends, who could not brook the 
idea of people being starved on compulsion, and 
very charitably used every means in their pow- 
er to counteract our cruelty by sending them 
provisions at five hundred per cent. increased 
cost. Commodore Murray, finding that the 
strictest blockade did not effect his purpose, and 
that the governor and his garrison, with true 
Dutch obstinacy, chose to live on without 
showing the least symptom of surrendering to 
his Majesty’s forces, now adopted the novel 
mode of landing a destroying party, from fifty to 
one hundred men, generally commanded by the 
first lieutenant of one of the squadrons, with or- 
ders to burn everything intended for human 
food, shoot down all kinds of cattle, leaving the 
glorious sun to complete the work of spoliation; 
and to cross the island in the most rapid manner, 
by seizing all the horses in our line of march; 
and part of the squadron moved round to re-em- 
bark the party after they had ac- 
complished the x they had been sent to do. 
The Dutch boor of a governor could not see the 
bumanity of these wilfully shut 
his eyes to the advantage to be gained in be- 
coming part of the great British empire. He, 
with unparalleled impudence, denominated our 
gentle proceedings the acts of buccaneers, and 
informed our commodore that he would hang up 
on Fort Amsterdam, as a pirate, every English- 
man caught in these destroying parties. 


The following night the first lieutenant of La 
Fortune with his party of lambs, being busily 
employed in this work of destruction, were sur- 

rised by the Dutch commodore, at the head of 

is fying camp, about one hundred men, selected 
from the crews of their frigates in the mole, and 
kept encamped in the centre of the island under 
this active commander, for the express purpose 
now effected. Our party, only half their num- 
ber, flew to their boats, leaving thirteen of their 
rear-guard prisoners, in the hands of their ex- 
asperated enemy. As no doubt existedof Myn- 
heer the governor fulfilling his humane determi- 
nation of makiag the innocent pay the pen- 
alty of the guilty, | was ordered away at mid- 
night, with fifty men, under the guidance of a 


| 
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Dutch renegade, named Horsica, to seize all the 
principal men I could catch, to answer with 
their lives for those of our captured men. The 
estate pointed out by that most exemplary trai. 
tor, Mynheer Horsica, was surrounded by our 
men, and a seizure of ten horses effected, upon 
which we mounted the officers and worthy guide, 
forming a small body of cavalry. The master 
of the mansion, with his wife, were declared to 
be in the town of Amsterdam. The house was 
of the superior order; and the mate of the 
Fortuna, with great glee informed me, that ina 
small room he had discovered three young 
ladies, daughters of the owner, endeavouring to 
secrete themselves. With the utmost speed, | 
hastened to save them, and found the two 
younger sisters clinging to their elder ones, ap- 
parently about seventeen, and all of them in my 
eyes beautiful, half dressed, and frantic with 
terror. I saw some rudeness had been offered 
by the gazing and armed ruffians around them, 
and ordered them to draw up outside the house, 
in marching order, at the same time desiring 
Mr. Smart, the aforesaid mate, to put himself at 
their head. To this he demurred. With some 
difficulty 1 disarmed the menster, and caused 
him to be bound to the back of one of my 
mounted sailors. The poor girls, who had fallen 
with fear at the angry altercation and clasbin 
of naked sabres, now crawled towards me, an 
on their knees watered my hands with their 
tears, bestowing many kisses on them. It is one 
of the few good and redeeming actions of my 
life, and to which I have often,in the hour of 
peril, turned with pleasure, that I used my best 
endeavors to soothe the terrors of these preity 
inaocents, and left them, as far as regarded us, 
in security and comparative happiness. 
Horsica, whose angry passions were roused 
by the escape of the master, to whom I judged 


him no friend, advised, and in some measure 


commanded me to fire the house and out-build- 
ings; butin the frame of mind I was then in | 
would sooner have burnt myself, and with con- 
siderable pleasure, his ugly carcase, whose 
visage would not have disgraced the devil, dis- 
playing all the bad passions supposed to orig 
nate in that important personage. “* Close your 
files and move forward in quick time.” And 
with Hersica I rode to the head of our cavalry. 
He advised a rapid movement on the next house, 
a large farm-establishment, from which we put 
in requisition twenty more horses, with the re- 
spectable farmer and his two manly sons. 
Morning dawned, and displayed our grotesque 
cavalry, for all the sailors had mounted, and 
were not contemptible horsemen. We had 
eizht Dutch prisoners, and Smart, the mutineer, 
to guard, with the dread of the Dutch commo- 
dore and his flying camp. Horsica said, a bur- 
gomaster, highly respected, and of great nole, 
lay on our route to the boats, and if we caught 
him the lives of our captured seamen were sale. 
“ Here is his mansion,” pointing to a good-look- 
ing house not far distant, and we closed upon !! 
ata hard gallop. i 
‘*Surround the house and let no one pass, 
called | tomy mate, and with Horsica and two 
seamen rode a very prety garden 
the outer door. To repeated raps from our 
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‘os. an upper window opened, and the head of 
ina disordered state, was 
thrust out. To Horsica’s peremptory demand 
for instant admission, a scream of fright from 
the demoiselle was our rere: 

“Time presses,” said Horsica, “force the 
door,’—and a post was instantly torn from its 
situation and propelled with great violence, as a 
hattering-ram, against it; three sturdy blows— 
Lolts, bars,and hinges gave way, and Horsica 
with myself, and two orderlies, burst into a good 
sized room, or hall, the bottom of which was com- 
posed of handsome Dutch tiles. As we had 
naked sabres in our hands, with pistols in our 
belts, it was very natural that the half-dressed 
domestics should fly in all directions; but Horsi- 
ca intercepted an old woman in her flight, and 
on pain of instant death compelled her to point 
out her master’s bed-chamber. Her exclama- 
tions and entreaties not to enter were in some 
measure ludicrous. Horsica explained to me 
that she said her master, Mynheer (something,) 
had brought home a fair young bride from Am- 
sterdam only the previous evening, and urged 
upon us the impropriety of entering the bridal 
chamber. 

“Call to him, Alorsica,” said I, “ to come 
forth, and surrender himself.”’ 

“ And lose him, for our pains,” said the ruf- 
fian,as he threw himself with violence against 
the door, that acknowledged his power by giving 
a free entrance. 

A tall genteel-looking youth, in the act of 
arming himself, met my view. He was agitated 
and pale, dropped the sword he was drawing, 


inted one hand to the bed, in which lay his 


ride, and raised the other with an air of entreaty 
to Horsica. 1 caught a glimpse of a fair hand 
and arm, throwing the sheet over her face, as 
unable to bear the view of armed men in her 
bridal chamber. To the young Dutchman’s 
demand of what be wanted, Horsica replied, 
“ Himself, as hostage for the lives of thirteen 
English seamen, held by the governor under 
sentence of death, according to his procla- 
mation.’ 

“lam anon-cambatant,” said the youth, “ and 
not answerable for the governor’s conduct.” 

: Horsica pointed to his military acoutrements. 

[t is the militia, merely to enforce order, and 
protect us against our slaves.’ Horsica said 
hercely, “* This is trifling! Secure him with the 
other prisoners,” 

And as our stout orderlies proceeded to bind 
his arins behind his back, his lovely young wife, 
conquering her sex’s fears in the extremity of 
her distress, threw herself at Horsica’s feet. 
le roughly repulsed her, and pointed to me, as 
the nominal commander. 1 never yet could 
resist gentle woman's pleading eye, and least of 
all then, that I saw this lovely girl at my feet, 

er light auburn tresses cathe shading the 

auty of her strongly agitated and heaving 
Dovom, her blue eyes fixed on mine with such an 
imploring look of anguish, and entreating for 
mercy: I did not understand the language she 
uttered, but the soft veice in which it was con- 
veyed went directly to my heart, while the na- 
tural grace of her movements, graceful because 

©y were natural, her unaflected terror, con- 
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quered by her affection for her youthful lord, 
spoke eloquently without words. 

* Hlorsica,”’ said I, in strong agitation, “‘ I can- 
not consent to the slaughter of this interest- 
ing creature’s youthful husband.” 

** And yet you will to the murder of thirteen 
of your countrymen. I will not accompany any 
other party commanded by a boy—this business 
requires men. If this man is liberated, I shall 
instantly return to the commodore, and tell him 
that the tears of a woman are estimated more 
than the lives of your comrades.” 

This uttered in a harsh tone checked my ro- 
mantic feelings, particularly as I was fully alive 
to the importance of the prisoner. ‘“ Then,’ 
said I, ‘speak in a consoling tone to this afflict- 
ed girl. O that I could make her understand 
me! Say, her husband is in no danger, and will 
be tenderly treated,” and | took her fair hand to 
call her attention to Horsica. What he said I 
know not; but the tones it was uttered in grated 
on my hearing, and produced a wild hysterical 
scream, with a frantic movement, to clasp her 
husband. The orderlies, who had bound the 
youth’s arms, would have repulsed her, had I not 
called out in a loud tone, “ Monsters, desist !”’ 
and | hastened to unbind his arms, with which 
he clasped his beautiful and youthful bride. 

“Oh, myn Godt,” said Horsica, “the boy is 
mad !—seize, and bind that prisoner to the 
stoulest man that rides,” and drawing near to me 
hoarsely said, ** Will you load your soul with the 
murder of thirteen comrades, disobey your or- 
ders and lose your commission for a woman?” 

I felt tie good sense of this remark, though it 
grated harshly on the excited state of my mind, 
and I closed my hand on my eyes to shut out this 
cruelscene. The devoted and affectionate girl 
was in an instant at my feet, embracing my 
knees, and watering my hands with her inno- 
cent tears, and | shamed my manhood by lettin 
mine fall on her lovely head. The inferna 
hideous voice of Horsica,* All is ready,” roused 
me to my duty, and as I tore myself from her 
grasp her maddening shrieks harrowed up every 
tender feeling in my heart, and pulling my hat 
over my eyes, | sprang upon my horse, and or- 
dered a forward movement in double quick time. 
We reached the boats, that fortunately had just 
touched the beach, im time to prevent the fierce 
attack of the Dutch commodore’s flying camp, 
whose van-guard hove in sight as our rear-guard 
re-embarked. | threw myself into La Fortune’s 
barge with the prisoner, Smart, who came ashore 
in her as her officer, and now, with his arms 
bound, faced me from the bow of the boat. He 
maintained a dogged and sullen silence, which 
accorded well with my frame of mind. As 
Horsica had urged on me the necessity of skoot- 
ing the horses that had rendered us such good 
services, and some angry altercation ensued, 
the whole of the prisoners under his charge 
went off to La Franchise in the commodore’s 
barge, the young burgomaster, looking peculiarly 
mouroful at parting with me, his only friend. 
Arrived on board La Fortune, Captain Vansit- 
tart inquired with great surprise the cause of 
his mate’s degradation, and on my explaining 
his conduct, expressed the greatest horror and 
detestation. 
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was flying on board the commodore, to hoist in 
the boats, and make all sail;—“ and [ will teach 
him a lesson that he shall long remember. Mr. 
Evans,” addressing hie clerk, “disrate Mr. 
Smart to landsman,” and to the first lieutenant— 
“When the signal is obeyed turn the hands up 
for punishment, and I will give that monster 
five dozen.” 

{ afterwards heard he punctually performed 
his promise. I begged for the jolly-boat to drop 
me on board La Franchise, for I felt most anx- 
ious to interest the commodore for my young 
friend, the burgomaster. This request was 
complied with, and I stepped on board La Fran- 
chise as she bore up for Fort Amsterdam, ha- 
ving directed the Rein Deer, by signa), to cruise 
to windward of the island. : 


THE EXECUTION. 


So many years have elapsed that coe ay be 
log does not enable me to describe precisely the 
person of the Honourable John ae yi (whose 
sister, ey Augusta, was married to his Royal 
ns yey the Duke of Sussex,) but I remember 
well that on entering the cabin of La Franchise, 
a tall slender gentleman, much emaciated in 
rson, and looking in extreme ill-health, rose 
rom the easy-chair, in which he had been re- 
clining in his dressing gown, and with courtly 
address answered my bow, saying, “* You are 
the officer, I presume, who commanded last 
party on shore.” 
again bowed, (affirmatively;) he resumed 
his seat, and motioned me to take one near him. 

“T am far from well,’ said he, “and very 
weak, which must be my apology for any seem- 
ing rudeness.” 

his was unnecessary, for a more finished 
gentleman, with polished urbanity and suavily 
of manner, it had never been my good fortune 
to meet. 

“ From Hersica’s report, 1 judge your feelings 
were too susceptible for the irksome duty im- 
posed on you.” 

hope, Captain Murray,” I rejoined, that 
I carried your intentions into execution in the 
most lenient manner that circumstances would 
permit. Hersica’s advice appeared to me to 
spring from the disposition of a demon; and I 
feel assured, not only from your appearance, 
but from the high character for humanity you 
bear, that were you, sir, in my place, you would 
have acted in a similar manrer.” 

He replied, ““ At your age I should. My re- 
marks are far from intending to convey any 
censure; on the contrary, | highly approve of 
the feelings you evinced, and have liberated the 
youngest of your prisoners, on his promise to put 
the burgomaster’s and other letters in possession 
of the governor in two hours. I have also ad- 
dressed him, with official information, that those 
the fortune of war has placed in my power shall 
be hanged in sight of Fort Amsterdam at the 
hour of noon, that is, should but one English 
prisoner suffer death in accordance with the 
the governor bad commubicated 


*Osir! would that you had been pleased to 
have made the youthful burgomaster the mes- 
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* Wait till we have made sail,”—for the signal | 


senger, perhaps it might have saved from maj. 
ness a lovely and most interesting female, Had 
you witnessed the y of this picture of inno. 
cence and youthful beauty, as with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes she knelt at my feet, 
and with all the devoted and intense affection o/ 
woman’s heart, implored for the safety of her 
youthful husband. Captain Murray,” [ pur. 
sued, “ had the world’s welfare depended on his 
death, you would have liberated him.” 

The commodere here leaned bis face on hi; 

hand, which prevented me from reading hj; 
mild and benignant countenance; but | saw, 
from the excited state of his nerves displayed 
by his agitation, that he was strongly affected: 
and being warmed, | went on to state the unut- 
terable misery and agony of grief that she was 
now suffering, concluding with the following 
appeal. 
“Captain Murray,! have faintly portrayed 
what I have seen; but for your future peace of 
mind, and for your soul’s sake, harm not thx 
young man’s life.” 

The commodore raised his head with a slight 
look of surprise, sighed very heavily, and mo- 
tioned me to ring the bell. He seemed near 
fainting, and his servant presented a restorative 
draught. He again bowed to me, which I con- 
struing into dismissal, rose, and with a low 
obeisance retired, heartily glad that I was not 
loaded with the same heavy responsibility that 
preyed so much on his susceptible mind. —_- 

1 found the squadron under a crowd of sail, 
standing for Fort Amsterdam, distance three 
leagues, with the exception of the Rein Deer, 
who had hauled her wind, and with tack and 
half tack, took short boards to windward of the 
island, to watch our American brothers. Ac- 
costing a fine young man, who was officer of the 
watch, I asked if it was his opinion, from lis 
knowledge of his captain, that he could have 
the heart to hang up eight innocent men. 

“ T have no doubt of their execution, should 4 
single Englishmen die by the governor's order, 
even if Murray’s heart broke in witnessing tt. 

“It will be an act of hellish cruelty,” replied 
I, “and call down from heaven the just veo 
geance of the Most High upon all the aiders and 
abettors in this most direful tragedy.” 

“I do not see, sir,” said the young officer, 
“how the commodore can abandon thirteen 
men to ashameful death for obeying his orders. 
He is a humane man, an excellent officer, 20 
one of great determination; he has worn out 2 
streng constitution in blockading this abominable 
island, and, in my opinion, is seriously i'l. 

The lieutenant was right. Captain Murra) 
died in ten days, evincing, in the agen 
death, his love for his country, by orderiog ®” 
body to be buried in a sand-bank off Curaco 
well knowing that his frigate could.not be spare? 
to convey it Jamaica. a. 

‘Can I see the prisoners, Mr. Flemming: 
approaching the first lieutenant. he 

“ Undoubtedly, sir; show the officer 
Dutch prisoners.”’ 

And to the gun-room, where 
were surrounded by sentinels, and attended ° 


the chaplain, who addressed them in the Fr a 
language, of which the burgomaster had su 
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cient knowledge to make himself understood. 
They all looked worn down by mental suffering ; 
and as the burgomaster placed a lock of his 
hair in my hands, be earnestly made me pro- 
mise to have it conveyed to his young and lovely 
bride, with information that his dying thoughts 
should alone be fixed on her whom he hoped to 
meet in another and a better world. 1 wanted 
comfort myself, therefore had none to bestew on 
him, poor youth! but ascended the deck in time 
to see this smart frigate furl her sails, come to 
anchor, and square her yards, making the sig- 
nal for the squadron to do the same in close or- 
der. A-shot from the mole, and one from the 
fort, proved us to be just out of reach of fire, 
but near enough to observe all passing on Fort 
Amsterdam, where the Dutch troops were drawn 
up in military parade, with the — prise- 
ners in the centre of their square. ‘The Dutch 
governor and his staff were on horse-back in the 
fort, and masses of people congregated about it. 
All eyes turned on the British squadron, as they 
displayed their flag that braved the battle and 
the breeze. The commodore hoisted a white 
one at the fore, and fired a gun; his gig then left 
the frigate with a flag of truce in her bow, and 
a lieutenant in full uniform, bearing letters to 
the Dutch governor from Captain Murray, and 
his prisoners. As the Dutch boat received our 
truce-flag, our commodore, followed by the 
squadron, struck his flags and pendant half mast, 
as mourning the necessity, and made signal for 
the boats, manned and armed, to attend to the 
punishment of death. At the same time eight 
yard-ropes were rove, and the carpenter’s axe 
and hammer might be heard fitting the plat- 
forms over each cat-head. Shocked at these 
preparations, | obtained their jolly-boat,and re- 
turned on board my own ship, where all eyes 
were turned on the Dutch governor, upon whose 
flat depended twenty-one lives. They had erect- 
ed two triangles, on which lay a beam with 
thirteen halters displayed. The Dutchman and 
his staff. with spy-glasses, were keen observers 
of the squadron ; and our commodore, with great 
tact, put his ships in mourning, tolled the bell as 
a passing Knell, and ordered his bugles to play 
the dead march in Saul; and as they sounded 
mournfully over the calm bay, a shrill and pierc- 
lug shriek was heard froma the graceful person 
ol the burgomaster’s lovely wife, who with 
lrantic energy embraced the governor’s knees, 
and piteously begged for mercy on her husband. 

e€ must have ‘been harder than adamant to 
have withstood this heart-broken and drooping 
ower. I saw him raise her, and order the gal- 
lows to be taken down. The prisoners were 
marched to the mole, and embarked in a large 

utch boat ;.and she pulled for the commodore, 
La 'ranchise resumed her flags at the mast- 
head, dismissed all appearance of mourning,and 
the crews of the squadron, that were clustered 
ike bees in the rigging, simultaneously cheer- 
ed;—and I felt as if a mountain had been re- 
moved from my breast. 


Kneetine Lovers.—Lovers kneel to their 
mistresses, but only as huntsmen kneel, to bring 
own their prey more surely. | 


Original. 


THE SOUL’S SOLILOQUY WITH ITSELF. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RUSLING. 


( thou Etherial, heavenly flame! 

Why cling to this poor mortal frame ? 

Why trembling, lingering, fainting lie, 

So lov'd and blest by the Most High ? 

Why to so mean a spot incline, 

When heaven, and all heaven’s joys are thine ? 


Thou vital, quenchless, flickering flame, 
Why cling so long to this poor frame ? 
*Tis but a gross, and earthly clod, 
Which intercepts thy way to God; 
Plume all thy streng:h, make no delay, 
Arise and wing thy flight away. 


Thy friends celestial now appear, 

‘The heavenly minist’:ing host is here ; 

A moment’s space and theu shalt be, 
Cloth’d i1 full immortality ; 

Where all |:fe’s toils and pains are o’er, 
And ceath’s da:k shadows shade no more. 


Thou heavenly flame! Etherial fire, 
From this rude clod of earth retire ; 
Leave thou this house of mould’ring clay, 
For mansions of unsullied day ; 

Where kindred spirits do abound, 

From every sphere in space around. 


There, mingling with the heaveniy choir, 
‘Tuning thy tminstrelsy and lyre ; 

i-xalted on those heights to see, 
God’s empire of immensity ; 

In heaven’s vast sphere where’er we move, 
Our employment praise, enjoyment love. 


And this, we have in part below ; 
PRAISES We sitig, and LovE we know ; 
On earth, in heaven, or near the throne, 
The kingdoms are but one: 

flere is the stream of praise and love, 
The ocean we shall find above. 


A New Mope ror Parsing GRAMMAR.— 
Mr. Hurd the celebrated teacher of Grammar, 
once on a time (at Hopkinton, Mass.) set his 
class, to parsing the following lines of Pope: 


[leaven {rom all creatures hides the book of tate— 
All but the page prescribed,’ &c. 


The word all, in the second line had been parsed 
—when coming to the word but, and direeting 
: his eye to the next pupil, the master said, ‘ But! 
the next.’ No sooner was the word out, than— 
plump went the head of the pupil into the bread 
basket of his neighbor. . 
‘Boo! hoo! hoo!’ roared the latter most lusti- 
ly 


*‘ What are you about there,’ said the master 
to the former. 

‘I am butting the next, sir, as you told me to,’ 
replied the lad.’—WV. Y. Transcript. 
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SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


It was the great purpose of Christ to create 
the world anew, to make a deep, broad, endur- 
ing change in human beings. He came to 
breathe his own soul into men, to bring them 
through faith into a connexion and sympathy 
with himself, by which they would receive His 
divine virtue, as the branches receive quicken- 
ing influences from the vine in which they abide; 
and the limbs from the head to which they are 
vitally bound. 


It was especially the purpose of Jesus Christ, 
to redeem men from the slavery of selfishness, to 
raise them to a divine, disinterested love. By 
this he intended that his followers should be 
known, that his religion should be broadly di- 
vided from all former institutions. He meant 
that this should be worn as a frontlet on the 
brow, should beam as a light from the counte- 
nance, should shed a grace over the manners 
should ot tones of sympathy to the voice, an 
especially should ere energy to the will, energy 
to do and suffer for others ern Here is one 
of the grand distinctions of christianity, incom- 
parekiy grander than all the mysteries which 

ave borne its name. Our knowledge of chris- 
tianity is to be measured, ae the laborious- 
ness with which we have dived into the depths 
of theological systems, but by our comprehen- 
sion of the nature, extent, energy, and glory ef 
that disinterested principle, which Christ en- 
joined as our likeness to God, and as the per- 
ection of human nature. 


This disinterestedness of christianity is to be 
learned from Christ himself, and from no other. 
—It bad dawned on the world before in illustri- 
ous men, in prophets, sages, and legislators. 
But its full orb rose at Bethlehem. All the pre- 
ceding history of the world gives but broken 
hints of the love which shone forth from Christ. 
Nor can this be learned from his precepts alone. 
We must go to his life, especially to his cross. 
His cross was the throne of his love. There it 
reigned, there it triumphed. On the counte- 
nance of the crucified Saviour there was one 
expression stronger than of dying agony,—the 
expression of calm, meek, unconquered, bound- 
less love. I repeat it, the cross alone can teach 
us the energy and grandeur of the love, which 
Christ came toimpart. There we see its illim- 
itableness; for he died for the whole world. 
There we learn its inexhaustible placability ; 
for he died for the very enemies whose hands 
were reeking with his blood. There we learn 
its self-immolating strength; for he resigned 
every vood of life, and endured intensest pains, 
in the cause of our race. There we learn its 
spiritual elevation; for he died not to enrich 
men with outward and worldly goods, but to 
breathe new life, health, purity, into the soul. 
There we learn its far-reaching aim; for he 
died to give immortality of happiness. There 
we learn its tenderness and sympathy; fer 
amidst his cares for the world, his heart over- 
flowed with gratitude and love for his honored 
mother.—Thkere, in a word, we learn its Divini- 
ty; for he sufered through his participation of 

spirit and his devotion to the purposes of 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


God, oe unity of heart and will with his 
Heavenly Father. § 
It is one of our chief privileges, as Christians, { 


that we have in Jesus Christ a revelation of s 
Perfect Love. This great idea comes forth to b 
us from his life and teaching, as a distinct and a 
bright reality. To understand this is to under. b 
stand christianity.—To call forth in us a cor- h 


responding energy of disinterested affection, is 


the mission which christianity has to accom- Ww 
plish on the earth. al 

There is one characteristic of the love of th 
Christ, to which the Christian world are now ul 
waking up as from long sleep, and which is to de 
do more than all things for the renovation of the tr 
world. He loved individual man. Before his lai 
time, the most admired form of goodness was ne 
patriotism. Men loved their country, but cared th 
nothing for their fellow-creatures beyond the ce 
limits of country, and cared little for the indi- hu 
vidual within those limits, devoting themselves co 
to public interests and especially to what was no 
called the glory of the State.—The legislator, spr 
seeking by his institutions to exalt his country the 
above its rivals, and the warrior, fastening its Fa 
oke on its foes and crowning it with bloody the 
aurels, were the great names of earlier times. anc 
—Christ loved man, not masses of men; loved nes 
each and all, and not a particular country and mis 
class.—The human being was dear to him for cou 
his own sake; not for the spot of earth on which us, 
he lived, net for the language he spoke, not for tha: 
his rank in life, but for his humanity, for his pre 
spiritual nature, for the image of God in which con 
he was made.—Nothing outward in human con- aw 
dition engrossed the notice, er narrowed the telle 
sympathies of Jesus. He looked to the human beir 
soul. That he loved.—That divine spark he thro 
desired to cherish, no matter where it dwelt, no and 
matter how it was dimmed. He loved man for fron 
his own sake, and all men without exclusion or latic 
exception. His ministry was not confined toa was. 
church, a chosen congregation. On the moust God 
he opened his mouth and spake tv the proimis- ae 
cuous multitude. From the bosom of the lake con, 
he delivered his parables to the throng which . Wa 
lined its shores. His church was nature, the is 
unconfined air and earth; and his truths, like we 
the blessed influences of nature’s sunshine and ih Ic 
rain, fellon each and all. He lived in the high- ; + 
the street, the places of concourse, 20 
welcomed the eager crowds which thered rot 
round him from every sphere and rank of life. rel 
Nor was it to crowds that his sympathy was bite 


confined. He did not need a multitude to ex- 
cite him. The humblest individual drew his re- 
gards. He took the little child into his arms, 
and blessed it; he heard the beggar crying ' 
him by the wayside where he sat for alms: aod 
in the anguish of death, he administered conse 
lation to a malefactor expiring at his side. !0 
this shone forth the divine wisdom as well 3 
love of Jesus, that he understood the worth ot 4 
human being. So truly did be comprehend", 
that, as | think, he would have counted himsel 
repaid for all his teachings and mighty works, 
for all his toils, and sufferings, and bitter death, 
by the redemption of asingle soul. His love : 
every human being surpassed that of a pare? 
to an only child. Jesus was great in all thing* 
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AN INSTANCE OF TRUE MAGNANIMITY. 


but in nothing ter than in his comprehen- 
sion of the worth of a human spirit. Before his 
time no one dreamed of it. The many had been 
sacrificed to the few. The mass of men had 
been trodden under foot.—-History had been but 
a record of struggles and institutions, which 
breathed nothing so strongly as contempt of the 
human race... 

Jesus was the first philanthropist. He brought 
with him a new era, the era of philanthropy ; 
and from his time a new spirit has moved over 
the troubled waters of society, and will move 
until it has brought order and beauty out of 
darkness and confusion. The men, whom he 
trained and into whom he had poured most 
largely his own spirit, were signs, proofs, that a 
new kingdom had come. ey consecrated 
themselves to a work at that time without pre- 
cedent, wholly original, such as had not entered 
human thought. ‘They left home, possessions, 
country, went abroad into strange lands, and 
not only put life in peril, but laid it down, to 
spread the truth which they had received frum 
their Lord, to make the true God, even the 
Father, known to his blinded children, to make 
the Saviour known to the sinner, to make life 
and immortality known to the dying, to give a 
new impulse to the human soul. We read of the 
mission of the apostles as if it were a thing of 
course. The thought perhaps never comes to 
us, that they entered on a sphere of action until 
that time wholly unexplored; that no track had 
previously marked their path; that the great 
conception, which inspired them, of converting 
a world, had never dawned on the sublimest in- 
tellect; that the spiritual love for every human 
being, which carried them over oceans and 
through deserts, amid scourgings and fastin 
and imprisonments and death, was a new light 
from heaven breaking out on earth, a new reve- 
lation of the divinity in human nature. Then it 
was, that man began to yearn for man witha 
Godlike love. Then a new voice was heard on 
earth, the voice of prayer for the recovery, par- 
don, happiness of a world. It was most strange, 
it was a miracle more worthy of admiration than 
the raising of the dead, that from Judea, the 
mest exclusive, narrow country under beaven 
which hated and scorned all other nations an 
shrunk from their touch as pollution, should go 
forth men to proclaim the doctrine of human 
brotherhood, to give to every human being, how- 
ever fallen or despised, assurances of God’s in- 

nite love, to break down the barriers of nation 
and rank, to pour out their blood like water in 
the work of diffusing the spirit of universal love. 
Thus mightily did the character of Jesus act on 
the spirits of the men with whom he had lived. 

ince that time the civilized world bas been 
overwhelmed by floods of barbarians, and a 
of darkness have passed. But some rays of this 
divine light break on us through the thickest 
darkness. The new impulse given by christi- 
anity was never wholly spent. The rude sculp- 
ure of the dark ages represented Jesus hanging 
rom his cross; and however this image was 
abused to purposes of superstition, it still spoke 
of a philanthro y stronger than death, 
which felt and suffered for every human being ; 
and a seftening, humanizing virtue went from it 


which even the barbarian could not wholly re- 
sist. In our own times the character of Jesus 
is exerting more conspicuously its true and 
lorious power. We have indeed little cause for 
sting. The great features of society are still 
hard and selfish. The worth of a human being 
is a mystery still hid from an immense majority, 
and the most enlightened among us have not 
looked beneath the surface of this great truth. 
Still there is at this moment an interest in hu- 
man nature, a sympathy with human suffering, 
a sensibility to the abuses and evils which de- 
form society,a faith in man’s capacity of pro- 
gress, a desire of human progress, a desire to 
carry to every human being the means of risi 
to a better condition and a higher virtue, suc 
as has not been witnessed. Amidst the merce- 
nariness which would degrade men into tools, 
and the ambition which would tread them down 
in its march toward power, there is stilla re- 
spect for man as man, a recognition of his rights, 
a thirst for his elevation, which is the surest 
roof of a higher comprehension of Jesus 
hrist, and the surest augury of a happier 
state of human affairs. Humanity and Fig 
are crying out in more piercing tones for the 
suffering, the enslaved, the ignorant, the poor 
the prisoner, the orphan, the lon -neglected 
seaman, the benighted heathen. | do not refer 
merely to new institutions fer humanity, for 
these are not the most unambiguous proofs of 
progress. We see in the common conscious- 
ness of society, in the general feelings of indi- 
viduals, traces of more generous recognition of 
what man owes to man. The glare of outward 
distinction is somewhat dimmed. The prejudi- 
ces of caste and rank are abated. A manis 
seen to be worth more than his wardrobe or his 
title. It begins to be understood that a Chris- 
tian is to be a philanthropist, and that in truth, 
the essence of christianity is a spirit of martyr- 
dom ia the cause of mankind.—Channing’s Di 
course on Worcester. 


AN INSTANCE OF TRUE MAGNANIMITY, 


The Russian army eccupied Holstein in 1712. 
General Bauer commanded the cavalry. All 
the army were ignorant of his origin, as well as 
of the place of his birth. On acertain day he 
invited his officers, and several persons of dis- 
tinction to dinner. His guests being assembled 
he sent an invitation to a miller and his wife who 
lived in the vicinity. They did not accept it 
without great uneasiness, nor were their troubles 
lessened by finding the general in the midst of so 
splendid acircle. Bauer said every thing he 
could to encourage them; he told them that his 
design in inviting them was that he might enjoy 
their company, and have the pleasure of enter- 
taining them. On arranging the guests at table, 
he took care to place them on each side of him. 
During the repast, he made npr d inquiries of 
the miller respecting his family affairs. The lat- 
ter, having regained his confidence, informed the 
general that the mill had belonged to his father 
and that being the oldest son, he had succeeded 
to it; that two of his brothers were merchants, 


|and that his sister was married to a man of the 
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same profession; and that with respect to 
himself, God had blessed his marriage, be hav- 
ing a son and three daughters. Bauer then ask- 
ed if there were only three brothers of them ? 
* We were four, but the last when very young, 
enlisted, and we have never heard of him; he 
therefore must have been killed in some great 
battle.’ The guests listened to this conversation 
with the greatest surprise, without being able io 
guess at the result of it. Bauer seemed not to 
notice it; at length addressing the company, 
‘gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you have always been de- 
sirous of information bergen, fae. birth and my 
parents ; learn then that | was born in this place, 
and that you have now heard the most minute 
details respecting my family.’ Then turning to 
the miller and his wife, he embraced them, de- 
claring himself the brother whom they had 
thought dead. and, to convince them, mentioned 
several circumstances which occurred before he 
quitted his paternal mansion. The nextday, the 
general regaled all the company in the house in 
which he was born. He acted with the greatest 
generosity to his relations, and sent the miller’s 
son to Berlin, where he received an education 
which enabled him to bear with honour the name 
of Bauer which his uncle had rendered illustri- 
ous. 


LINES. 


Original. 


Away unholy views, let none intrude— 
Nor fierce desires thy mind tumultuous rave, 

W ith pious thoughts approach, and heart subdued, 
A mother weeps over her infant’s grave. 


The silent tomb—pale Melancholy’s haunt— 
Which many a sad and bitter tear has prest; 
The waving cypress—and the raven’s chaunt— 

Mark out the spot of the infant’s rest. 


Oh! hallow’d spot—a Mother’s treasure lies 
For ever hidden in the dark recess— 

Yet clings she still to her maternal ties, 
With all a parent’s soul-fraught tenderness. 


Unconscious of her tears he sweetly smiled— 
Nor knew the griefs that rent the parent’s breast; 
Calm’d were his infant fears by her beguiled— 
Nor felt his pains as in her arms he rest. 


W here are those pouting, coral lips which erst, 
Diffused a gladness through her yearning heart; 


Where now those playful dimpled smiles which first | 


Into her soul a parent’s joys impart! 


Gone! ia vain her tears bedew the solemn pile, 
No raptures now can share her for.dest kiss ; 
Cold are those lips—whose ans’ring smile, 
No more can greet her in a world like this! 


Hail—sweet vision of past joy appears— 
A Mother’s hand entwines his burial wreath ; 
And lightly press the sod her intant bears— 
Unconscious of her love—hé%leeps beneath ! 


Sweet object of a Mother’s bitter tears, 


Thow heed’st not now her heartfelt soleran vow ; 


LINES—ANECDOTES OF ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


That seeks above in pure celestial spheres — 
A joy more chaste—denied her here below ! 


Oh! Taou Great Author of our transient days— 
To whom our thoughts are ope before exprest, 

Oh! guard the shrine a Mother's love has raised, 
Lone recipient of her iafant’s rest. 


Celestial ilost,—that minist’ring above, 

And knew the pains which rack a parent’s breast, 
Oh! guard the object of a Mother's love, 

That mousts your throne to seck an Angel's rest! 


L. 


ANEcDoTES OF ANIMAL a pa- 
per in the June number of Bibliotheque Univer. 
selle Geneva (so ably edited by M. de la Rive, 
who read several papers at the recent meeting 
of the British Association) there are some cu- 
rious anecdotes, tending to prove how near, if 
not quite, to the pswer of reasoning the actions 
of animals approach. Two men, who were about 
to walk to Vevay, agreed to meet at an appoint 
ed place. Oneof them, who arrived first, fancy- 
‘ing he was too late, resolved to push on and over- 
take his comrade; but his dog showed symptoms 
of disliking this proceeding. He ran backwards 
and forwards, lingered behind, and at length to- 
tally disappeared, but speedily returned with the 
walking stick of the second person in his mouth. 
He had come late, and sat down to wait for his 
friend; but the sagacity of the animal resorted 
to this evident means of teaching them their re- 
lative positions and bringing them together.— 
Another dog which they were trying to teach to 
mount a ladder, got so tired of his lesson that he 
ran away; but next day he returned alone te 
the ladder, and — himself to the task just 
as if his vanity had been piqued into learning the 
exercise. 

A third dog that had been taught to carry a 
lantern with its owner, on winter mornings be- 
fore daylight, as the latter carried milk toa 
neighboring farmer, happened one day to be shut 
up when his master departed. When loosened 
he ran after and overtook him, perceiving that 
he had not the lantern, he returned to the house. 
and causing it to be given to him, again hastened 
to his accustomed light work. Another belong- 
ing to a young student, whose master while bath- 
ing, hid himself among some rushes, was halloed 
into the water, as if an accident had happened, 
when, instead ef plunging in, he ran lower down 
the rapid stream, and took his station, watching 
the river, where it was most likely to bring dowa 
the body for rescue. We conclude with one fact 
more, relating to an animal of which we have 
been used to consider innecence, rather than 
wisdom, the characteristic. A pi eon, familiar- 
ized to the kitchen, where it was fed and cares- 


| sed, one day witnessed the killing of a pullet, 


and it immediately flew away and never returo- 
ed to the scene of slaughter! The kitchen death 
of a chicken is not very unlike the death of 4 
dove, and the warning was not lost. 


= 


The young are slaves to novelty ; the old to 


custom. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE UNIVERSE. 


BY CHARLES BIRD BARRETT. 


What involution ! what extent ! what swarms 

Of worlds, that langh at earth ! immensely great! 
Immensely distant from each other’s spheres ? 

What then, the wondrous space thro’ which they roll? 
At once it quite ingulphs all human thought}; 

'T is comprehension’s absolute defeat ! Youna. 


“(Q) Thou Supreme!” whose energy gives life 
To all that lives and moves—I Thee invoke, 
To aid my feeble thoughts, and teach my soul 
On Contemplation’s wing to rise and soar 
Aloft, thro’ Nature’s works to Nature’s God ! 


Unsearchable art Thou! Thy praise exceeds 
The highest angel’s most enliven’d strains! 
Yet, could J join with those exalted minds, 
In their sublime and elevated themes— 
Oh! could I feel that ardent pious glow 
Which them inspires—and far trom being spent, 
Still gain new strength, and will forever gain— 
Then would my mind with rapturous delight, 
Take vast surveys of God’sall perfect works, 
And on His glories with new transports dwell! 


How well may they His love and praise proclaim, 
Whom love’s pure, ardent flame forever fires, 
And fills with extacies and joys divine! 
While they, with views enlarg’d, and growing pow’rs, 
The vast designs of the Eternal Mind 
With greater clearness scan—their song must still 
Thro’ endless ages be—that “Gop 1s Love!” 


But why, my soul, an angel’s place desire ? 
Be with thy powers content, till He that gave 
Those pow’rs—the mighty subject of these thoughts— 
May please to raise thee to an higher sphere. 
To Him, then, dedicate each infant power. 


Whence reason? Whence that intellectual light 
That day that dawns in human minds? and whence? 
That glow that now transports my joyous soul ? 
[fnot from that pure Source of Light and Good, 
Who gave, and still maintains, the happy flame ? 


Who, then can cease to celebrate His praise, 
Whose goodness makes us feel that He is Love? 


. Oh! could our thoughts arise, expand, and take 
lhe Universe within their grasp — could they 

Untold, survey, and scan the mighty Wuoxe, 

Where harmony pervades, unites and binds 

Millions of worlds—and could the various ends 
Benign, and means those ends to gain, be viewed—* 
How clearly then would this important truth 

Shine on the enraptured soul—that “Gop 1s Love.” 


Each star that glitters in the wide expanse 
Is fixed a central sun. Could we ascend, 
And view their glories bright, with all those orbs 
Uhat wheel in endless circuits round and round 
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Each vital central mass—could we behold 

The various kinds of beings form’d to dwell 

In these abodes, in twice ten thousand shapes 

And forms, and with as many several pow’rs 
Derived from, and still depending on, 

The Source of Life, Perception, Light, and Good— 
Benevolence divine would still appear, 

Largely diffused thro’ these uunumber’d worlds, 
Even to fair Creation’s farthest verge. 


But leaving worlds immeasurably far 
From human ken—what wondrous glories shine 
Full on the gazing eye, through this wide world | 
By us called Solar; which to distant view 
Seems but a point—to us appears wide spread, 
A large, fair written “leaf of Nature’s book !”’ 


The Sun, bright image of his parent source, 
Mistook off-times, by less enlightened minds, - 
For Him who made him—lo! how full his blaze! 
How clear his light! how strong his vital heat! 
Thus, since the birth-day of the world, this orb 
Unwasted, undiminished hath beam'd forth 
His glories vast, effulgent and benign ! 

And in the centre plac’d ot whirling globes 
Himself, than all united, greater far, 
Commands, by his attractive face, and keeps 
In place the circling train that on him wait. 
How rich are the supplies of light and heat, 
That to the planets and their sev’ral moons 
He constantly imparts—while they their sides 
Alternate turn to him, that he may pour 

His vital treasures equally on all. 


First Mercury, the least remote, speeds round 
Th’ attractive globe, from human sight near lost 
In that effulgent day in which he moves! 


Fair Venus next in bright array moves on— 
Our ev’riing star, while on the eastern side 
Of Sol she rolls—our morning star again 
W hile on the West—Phosphorus nam’d, 
That ushers in the glad’ning orb of day. 
One time her orbs seems less—then larger seems 
While on this side the sun she falls,—and while again, 
She soars beyond, and shews a fainter tace. 
And var’ing thus her places, shews, like the moon, 
Her different phases to the wondering eye. 


Then Terra, third in place, by us possessed, 
Ever attended by one friendly moon, 
Moves at commodious distance, and partakes 
| The common bounties of the central source. 


Maks, next in rank, incessant flies around, 
Including earth within his wider path— 
Appearing oft on this side heaven, the sun on that 
W hile this our globe, less distant, rolls between. 
Vast Juprrer, still farther distant shines, 

And rolls in state amidst four circling moons. 


While Saturn to supply his fainter day, 
With mystic belts, and seven attending orbs, 


— 
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Far—far remote, winds up in thirty years | 
His tedious round—a path of vast extent. 


While Comets, little known as yet, sometimes 
Appear to view, speed round our sun, and then, 
Soon lost from man’s most penetrating eye, 
Rove thro’ immeasnrable tracts of space, 
Millions of miles beyond e’en Saturn's path. 


Move on bright orbs, in harmony complete, 

And purposes the most benign fulfil ! 

Thus spread your Maker’s name immensely wide, 

And strike the truth—the great transporting truth— 

Deep on each happy mind—That “Gob 1s Love!” 

Philadelphia, April 1838. 

REJECTED. 


What are those lovely forms 
W hich grace the festive hall, 

To her whose hopes were blighted by 
The sweetest of thein all. 


Dear Miss, [{ blame thee not 
For any fault of thine, 
Thy heart, was for a mother’s love, 
_It was not formed tor mine. 


Original. 


O, had 1 never known the charms 
That woman’s heart possess, 

Then I might pass my youthlul days, 
In peaceful happiness. 


But now I seek for solitude— 
Life has no charms tor me, 
I have one hope, and only one, 
That's in Eternity. R. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE HOUSEHOLD WRECK. 


It was early spring in the year 17—; the day 
was the 6th of April; and the weather, which had 
been of a wintry fierceness for the preceding six or 
seven weeks—cold indeed beyond any thing knowa 
for many years, gloemy for ever, and broken. by 
continual storms—was now by a Swedish transfor- 
mation all at once bright—genial—heavenly. So 
sudden and so early a prelusion of summer, it was 
generally feared, could not last. But that only 
made every body the more eager to lose no hour of 
an enjoyment that might prove so fleeting. It 
seemed as if the whole population of the place, a 
population among the most numerous in Christen- 
dom, had been composed of hybernating animals 
suddenly awakened by the balmy sunshine from 
their long winter’s torpor. Threugh every hour of 
the golden morning the strgets were resonant with 
female parties of young and old, the timid and the 
beld, nay even of the most delicate valetudinarians, 
now first tempted to lay aside their wintry clothing 
together with their fireside habits, whilst the whole 
rural environs of our vast city, the woodlands, and 
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REJECTED—THE HOUSEHOLD WRECK. 


the glad voices of the young and jovial, awakening 
once again, like the birds and the flowers, and uni- 
versal nature, to the luxurious happiness of this 
most delightful season. 

' Happiness do I say? Yes, happiness ; happi- 
ness to me above all others. For I also in those 
days was among the young and the gay; I was 
strong; I was prosperous in a worldly sense! [| 
owed ne man a shilling; feared no man’s face; 
shunned no man’s presence. I held a respectable 
station in society ; | was myself, let me venture to 
say it, respected generally for my personal qualities, 
apart from any advantages I might draw from for- 
tune and inheritance ; I had reason to think my- 
self popular amongst the very slender circle of my 
acquaintance ; 2nd finally, which perhaps was the 
crowning grace to all these elements of happiness, 
I suffered not from the presence of ennui ; nor ever 
feared to suffer: for my temperament was constitu- 
tionally ardent; I had a powerful animal sensi- 
bility ; and I knew the one great secret for main- 
taining its equipoise, viz. by powerful daily exer- 
cise ; and thus I lived in the light and presence, or 
(or if I should not be suspected ef seeking rhetori- 
cal expressions, I would say )—in one eternal sol- 
stice, of unclouded hope. 


These, you will say, were blessings ; these were 
golden elements of felicity, They were so; and 
yet, with the single exception ef my healthy frame 
and firm animal organization, I feel that I have 
mentioned hitherto nothing but what by comparison 
might be thought of a vulgar quality. All the other 
advantages that I have enumerated, had they been 
yet wanting, might have been acquired; had they 
been forfeited, might have been reconquered ; had 
they been even irretrievably lost, might, by a philo- 
sophic effort, have been dispensed with ; compen- 
sations might have been found for any of them, 
many equivalents, or if not, consolations at least, 
for their absence. But now it remains to speak of 
other blessings too mighty to be valued, not merely 
as transcending in rank and dignity all other con- 
stituents of happiness, but for a reason far sadder 
than that—because, once lost, they were incapable 
of restoration, and because not to be dispensed with; 
blessings in which ‘ either we must live or have no 
life :’ lights to the darkness of our paths and to the 
infirmity of our steps—which, once extinguished, 
never more on this side the gates of Paradise can 
any man hope to see re-illumined for himself. 
Amongst these I may mention an intellect, whether 
powerful or notin itself, at any rate most elaborate 
ly cultivated ; and, to say the truth, I had little 
other business before me in this life than to pursue 
this lofty and delightful task. I may add, as @ 
blessing, not in the same positive sense as that 
which I have just mentioned, because not of a na- 


ture to contribute so hourly to the employment of 


the thoughts, but yet in this sense equal, that the 
absence of either would have been an equal afflic 
tion,—namely, a conscience void of all offence. It 


was little indeed that I, drawn by no necessities of 


situation into temptations of that nature, had done 


the interminable meadows, began daily te re-echo 


no injury to any man.—That was fortunate ; but 
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T could not much value myself upon what was so | 
much an aecident of my situation. Something, 
however, I might pretend to beyond this negative 
merit; for I had originally a benign nature ; and, 
as I advanced in years and thoughtfulness, the 
gratitude which possessed me for my own exceed- 
ing happiness led me to do that by principle and 
system which I had already done upon blind im- 
pulse ; and thus upon a double argument I was in- 
capable of turning away from the prayer of the 
afflicted, whatever had been the sacrifice to myself. 
Hardly, perhaps, could it have been said in a suffi- 
cient sense at that time that I was a religious man : 
yet undoubtedly I had all the foundations within 
me upon which religion might hereafter have grown. 
My heart overflowed with thankfulness to Provi- 
dence: I had a natural tone of unaffected piety ; 
and thus far at least I might have been called a re- 
ligious man, that in the simplicity of truth I could 
have exclaimed 

*O, Abner, I fear God, and I fear none beside.’ 

But wherefore seek to delay ascending by a 
natural climax to that final consummation and per- 
fect crown of my felicity—that almighty blessing 
which ratified their value to allthe rest? Where- 
fore, oh! wherefore do I shrink in miserable weak- 
ness from what? Is it from reviving, from 
calling up again inte fierce and insufferable light 
the images and features of a long-buried happiness? 
That would be a natural shrinking and a reasona- 
ble weakness. But how escape from reviving, 
whether I give it utterance or not, that which is 
for ever vividly before me? What need to call 
into artificial light that which, whether sleeping or 
waking—by night or by day—for eight-and-thirty 
years has seemed by its miserable splendour to 
scorch my brain? Wherefore shrink from giving 
language, simple vocal utterance, to that burden of 
anguish which by so long an endurance has lost 
no atom of its weight, nor can gain any most surely 
by the loudest publication? Need there ean be 
none, after this, to say that the priceless blessing, 
which I have left to the final place in this ascend- 
ing review, was the companion of my life—my 
darling and youthful wife. Oh! dovelike woman ! 
faded in an hour the most defenceless to meet with 
the ravening vulture—lamb fallen amongst wolves 
—trembling, fluttering fawn, whose path was ine- 
vitably to be crossed by the bloody tiger ;—angel, 
whose most innocent heart fitted thee for too early 
a flight from this impure planet; if indeed it were 
a necessity that thou shouldst find no rest for thy 
footing except amidst the native heavens, if indeed 
to leave what was not worthy of thee were a des- 
tiny not to be evaded—a summons not to be put 
by—yet why, why, again and again I demand— 
why was it also necessary that this thy departure, 
80 full of wo to me, should also to thyself be berald- 
ed by the pangs of martyrdom? Sainted love, if, 
like the ancient children of the Hebrews, like Mes- 
hech and Abednego, thou wert called by divine 
command, whilst yet almost a child, to walk, and 
to walk alone, through the fiery furnace—where- 
fore then couldst net thou, like that Meshech and 


that Abednego, walk unsinged by the dreadful tor- 
ment, and come forth unharmed? Why, if the 
sacrifice were to be total, was it necessary to reach 
it by so dire a struggle? and if the cup, the bitter 
cup, of final separation from those that were the 
light of thy eyes and the pulse of thy heart might 
not be put aside—yet wherefore was it that thou 
mightest not drink it up in the natural peace which 
belongs to a sinless heart? 

But these are murmurings, you will say, rebel- 
lious murmurings against the proclamations of Goi. 
Not so: I have long since submitted myself, resign- 
ed myself, nay, even reconciled myself, perhaps, to 
the great wreck of my life, in so far as it was the 
will of God, and according to the weakness of my 
imperfect nature. But my wrath still rises, like a 
towering flame, against all the earthly instruments 
of this ruin; I am still at times as unresigned as 
ever to this tragedy, in so far as it was the work of 
human malice. Vengeance, as a mission for me, 
as a task for my hands in particular, is nov louger 
possible ; the thunderbolts of retribution have been 
long since launched by other hands; and yet still 
it happens that at times I do—I must —TI shall per- 
haps to the hour of my death, rise in maniac fury, 
and scek, in the very impotence of vindictive mad- 
ness, groping as it were in blindness of heart, for 
that tiger from hell-gates that tore away my dar]- 
ing from my heart. Let me pause, and interrupt 
this painful strain, to say a word or two upon what 
she was—and how far worthy of a love more ho- 
nourable to her (that was possible) and deeper (but 
that was not possible) than mine. 
saw her, she—my Agnes—was merely a child, not 
much (if any thir g) above sixteen. But, as in pers 


fect womanhood she retained a most childlike ex- © 


pression of countenance, so even then in absolute 
childhood she put forward the blossoms and the 
dignity of a woman, Never yet did my eye light 
upon acreature that was born of woman, nor could 
it enter my heart to eonceive one, possessing a 
figure more matchless in its proportions, more sta- 
tuesque, and more deliberately and advisedly to be 
characterised by no adequate word but the word 
magnificent (a word too often and lightly abused.) 


In reality, in speaking of women, / have seen 
many beautiful figures, but hardly one except Agnes 
that could without hyperbole be styled truly and 
memorably magnificent. ‘Though in the first order 
of tall women, being full in person, and with a 
symmetry that was absolutely faultless, she seemed 
to the random sight as little above the ordinary 
height. Possibly from the dignity of her person, 
assisted by the dignity of her movements, a stran- 
ger would have been disposed to call her at a dis- 
tance a woman of commanding presence; but 
never after he had approached near enough to be- 
hold her face. Every thought of artifice—of prac- 
tised eflect—or of haughty pretension, fled before 
the child-like innocence—the sweet feminine ti- 


midity—and the more than cherub loveliness of 


that countenance, which yet in its lineaments was 
noble, whilst its expression was purely gentle and 
confiding. A shade of pensiveness there was about 


When first I. 
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her ; but that was in her manners, scarcely ever in 
her features ; and the exquisite fairness of her com- 
plexion, enriched by the very sweetest and most 
delicate bloom that ever I have beheld, should 
rather have allied it to a tone of cheerfulness. 
Looking at this noble creature, as I first looked at 
her, when yet upon the early threshold of woman- 
ood— 


‘With household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty’— 
you might have supposed her some Hebe or young 
Aurora of the dawn. When you saw only her su- 
perb figure, and its promise of womanly develop- 
ment, with the measured dignity of her step, you 
might for a moment have fancied her some impe- 


rial Medea of the Athenian stage—some Volumnia 
from Rome. 


*Or ruling bandit’s wife amidst the Grecian isles.’ 
But catch one glance from her angelic countenance 
—and then combining the face and the persen, you 
would have dismissed all such fancies, and have 
pronounced her a Pandora or an Eve, expressly 
accomplished and held forth by nature as an ex- 
emplary model or ideal pattern for the future fe- 
male sex : 


* A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warm, to comfert, to command, 
And yeta spirit too, and bright 

With something of an angel light.’ 

To this superb young woman, such as I have 
here sketched her, I surrendered my heart for ever, 
almost from my first opportunity of seeing her: for 
so natural and without disguise was her character, 
and so winning the simplicity of her manners, due 
in part to her own native dignity of mind, and in 
part to the deep solitude in which she had been 
reared, that little penetration was required to put 
me in possession of all her thoughts: and to win 
her love, not very much more than to let her see, 
as see she could not avoid, in connexion with that 
chivalrous homage which at any rate was due to 
her sex and her sexual perfections, a love for her- 
self on my part, which was in its nature as exalt- 
ed a passion and as profoundly rooted as any mere 
human affection can ever yet have been. 

On the seventeenth birthday of Agnes we were 
married. Oh! calendar of everlasting months— 
months that, like the mighty rivers, shall flow on 
for ever, immortal as thou, Nile, or Danube, Eu- 
phrates, or St. Lawrence! and ye, summer and 
winter, day and night, wherefore do you bring 
round continually your signs, and seasons, and re- 
volving hours, that still point and bar’ the anguish 
of local recollections, telling me of this and that 
celestial morning that never shall return, and of too 
blessed expectations, travelling like yourselves 
through a heavenly zediae of ‘changes, till at once 
and for ever they sank into the grave! Often do 


I think of seeking for some quiet cell either in the 
Tropics or in Arctic latitudes, where the changes 
of the year, and the external signs corresponding 
to them, express themselves by no features like 
those in which the same seasens are invested under 


our temperate climes: so that, if knowing, we can- 
net at least feel the identity of their revolutions. 
We were married, I have said, on the birthday— 
the seventeenth birthday—of Agnes ; and pretty 
nearly on her eighteenth it was that she placed me 
at the summit of my happiness, whilst for herself 
she thus completed the circle of her relations to 
this life’s duties, by presenting me with a son. Of 
this child, knowing how wearisome to strangers is 
the fond exultation of parents, I shall simply say, 
that he inherited his mother’s beauty; the same 
touching loveliness and innocence of expression, 
the same chiselled nose—mouth—and chin, the 
same exquisite auburn hair.—In many other fea- 
tures, not of person merely, but also of mind and 
manners, as they gradually began to open before 
me, this child deepened my love to him by recal- 
ling the image of his mother ; and what other image 
was there that I so much wished to keep before me, 
whether waking or sleep? At the time te which 
I am now coming but toe rapidly, this child, still 
our only one, and unusually premature, was with- 
in four months of completing his third year; con- 
sequently Agnes was at that time in her twenty- 
first year; and I may here add, with respect to my- 
self, that I was in my twenty-sixth. 


But before I come to that period of wo, let me 
say one word on the temper of mind which so 
fluent and serene a current of prosperity may be 
thought to have generated. ‘Toocommon a course 
I know it is, when the stream of life flows with 
absolute tranquility, and ruffled by no menace of a 
breeze—the azure overhead never dimmed by a 
passing cloud, that in such circumstances the blood 
stagnates: life, from excess and plethora of sweets, 
becomes insipid: the spirit of action droops: and 
it is oftentimes found at such seasons that slight 
annoyances and molestations, or even misfortunes 
in a lower key, are not wholly undesirable, as 
means of stimulating the lazy energies, and uis- 
bursing a slumber which is, er soon will be, mor- 
bid in its character. I have known myself cases 
not a few, where, by the very nicest gradations, 
and by steps too silent and insensible for daily no- 
tice, the utmost harmony and reciprecal love had 
shaded down into fretfulness and petulance, pure- 
ly from too easy a life, and because all nobler ag- 
tations that might have ruffled the sensations 0c- 
casignally, and all distresses even on the narrowest 
scale that might have re-wakened the solicitudes of 
love, by opening necessities for sympathy—for 
counsel—or for mutual aid, had been shut out by 
foresight too elaborate, or by prosperity too cloy- 
ing. But all this, had it otherwise been possible 
with my particular mind, and at my early age, was 
utterly precluded by one remarkable peculiarity in 
my temper. Whether it were that I derived from 
nature some jealousy and suspicion of all happiness 
which seems too perfect and unalloyed—{a spit 
of restless distrust which in ancient times often led 
me to throw valuable gems into the sea, in the 
hope of thus propitiating the dire deity of misfor- 
tune, by voluntarily breaking the fearful chain of 
prosperity, and led some of them to weep 
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an when the gems thus sacrificed were after- 
wards brought back to their hands by simple fisher- 
men, who had recovered them in the intestines of 
fishes—a portentous omen, which was interpreted 
into a sorrowful indication that the Deity thus 
answered the propitiatory appeal, and made solemn 
proclamation that he had rejected it]—whether I 
say, it were this spirit of jealousy awaked in me 
by too steady and too profeund a felicity—or 
whether it were that great overthrows and calami- 
ties have some mysterious power to send forward 
adim misgiving of their advancing footsteps, and 
really and indeed 

‘That in to-day already walks to-morrow;’ 
or whether it were partly, as I have already put the 
case in my first supposition, a natural instinct of 
distrust, but irritated and enlivened by a particular 
shock of superstitious alarm ; which, or whether 
any of these causes it were that kept me apprehen- 
sive, and on the wateh for disastrous change, I will | 
not here undertake to determine. ‘Tvo certain it 
is that I wasso. I never ridded myself of an over- 
mastering and brooding sense, shadowy and vague, 
a dim abiding feeling (that sometimes was and 
sometimes was not exalted into a conscious pre- 
sentiment) of some great calamity travelling to- 
wards me ; not perhaps immediately impending— 


a nursery-servant of ours was waiting in her ante- 
room for the purpose of taking her turn in censult- 
ing the prophetess professionally, that she had wit- 
nessed a scene of consternation and unaflected ma- 
terial grief in this Hungarian lady upon the sud- 
den seizure of her son, a child of four or five years 
old, by a spasmodic inflammation of the throat 
(since called croup,) peculiar to children, and in 
those days not very well understood by medical 
men. The poor Hungarian, who had lived chiefly 
in warm, or at least not damp climates, and had 
never so much as heard of this complaint, was al- 
most wild with alarm at the rapid increase of the 
symptoms which attend the paroxysms, and espe- 
cially of that loud and distressing sound which 
marks the impeded respiration. Great, therefore, 
was her joy and gratitude on finding from our ser- 
vant that she had herself been-in attendance more 
than once upon cases of the same nature, but very 
much more violent,—and that, consequently, she 
was well qualified to suggest and to superintend 
all the measures of instant necessity, such as the 
hot-bath, the peculiar medicines, &c., which are 
almost sure of success when applied in an early 
stage. Staying to give her assistance until a con- 
siderable improvement had taken place in the child, 
our servant than hurried home to her mistress. 


perhaps even at a great distance; but already— . Agnes, it may be imagined, despatched her back 


dating from some secret hour—already in motion 
upon some remote line ef approach. The feeling 
I could not assuage by sharing it with Agnes. No 
motive could be strong enough for persuading me 
to communicate so gloomy a thought with one 
who, considering her extreme healthiness, was but 
too remarkably prone to pensive, if not too sorrow- 
ful contemplations. And thus the ebligation which 
I felt to silence and reserve, strengthened the mor- 
bid impression I had received ; whilst the remarka- 
able incident I have adverted to served powerfully 
to rivet the superstitious chain which was centinu- 
ally gathering round me. The incident was this— 
and before I repeat it, let me pledge my word of 
honour, that I report to you the bare facts of the 
- without exaggeration, and in the simplicity of 
uth :-— 

There was at that time resident in the great city 
which is the scene of my narrative,a woman, from 
seme part of Hungary, who pretended to the gift 
oflooking into futurity. She had, made herself 
known advantageously in several of the greatest 
cities of Europe under the designation of the Hun- 
garian Prophetess; and very extraordinary instan- 
ces were cited amongst the highest circles of her 
success in the art which she professed. So ample 
were the pecuniary tributes which she levied upon 
the hepes and the fears, er the simple curiosity of 
tke aristocracy, that she was thus able to display 
hot unfrequently a disinterestedness and a gene- 
Tosity, which seemed native to her disposition, 
amongst the humbler classes of her applicants ; for 

@ rejected no addresses that were made to her, 
Provided only they were not expressed in levity or 
scorn, but with sincerity, and in a spirit of eon- 


ding = It happened, on ene occasion, when 
* 


with such further and more precise directions as in 
a short time availed to re-establish the child in cen- 
valescence. 


These practical services, and the messages of © 
maternal sympathy repeatedly conveyed from Agnes, | 
had completely won the heart of the grateful Hun- . 


garian, and she announced her intention of calling 
with her little boy, to make her per-onal acknow- 
ledgments for the kindness which: had been shown 
to her. She did so, and we were so much impress- 
ed by the sultana-like style of her Oricntal beauty, 
as she, on her part, was touched aud captivated by 
the youthful loveliness of my angelic wife. After 
sitting for above an hour, during whieh time she 
talked with a simplicity and good feeling that struck 
us as remarkable in a person professing an art usu- 
ally connected with so much of conscious fraud, 
she rese to take her leave. I must mention that 
she had previously had our little boy sitting on her 
knee, and had at intervals thrown a hasty glance 
upon the palms of his hands. On parting, Agnes, 
with her usual frankness, held out her,hand. The 
Hungarian took it with an air of sad: solemnity, 
pressed it fervently, and said,—‘ Lady, it is my part 
in this life to look behind the curtajn of fate ; and 
oftentimes I see such sights in futurity—some near, 
some far off—as willingly I would not see, For 
you, young and charming lady, looking like that 
ange) which you are, no destiny cin be equal to 
your deserts. Yet sometimes, true it is, God sees 
not as man sees; and he ordains, after his un- 
fathomable councils, to the heavenly-minded a por- 
tion in heaven, and to the children whom he loves 
a rest and a heaven not built with hands. Some- 
thing that I have seen dimly warns me to look no 
farther, Yet, if you desire it, I will do my office, and 


I will read for you with truth the lines of fate as they 
are written upon your hands.’ Agnes was a little 
startled, or even shocked, by this solemn address ; 
but, in a minute or so, a mixed feeling—one half 
of which was curiosity, and the other half a light- 
hearted mockery of her own mysterious awe in the 
presence of what she had been taught to view as 
either fraud er incanity—prompted her playfully to 
insist upon the fullest application of the Hungari- 
an’s art to her own case; nay, she would have the 
hands of our little Francis read and interpreted as 
well as her own, and she desired to hear the full 
professional judgment delivered without suppres- 
sion or softening of its harshest awards. She laugh- 
ed whilst she said all this, but she also trembled a 
little. The Hungarian first took the hand of our 
young child, and perused it with a long and steady 
scrutiny. She said nothing, but sighed heavily as 
she resigned it. She then took the hand of Agnes 
—looked bewildered and aghast—then gazed pite- 
ously from Agnes to the child—and at last bursting 
into tears, began to move steadily eut of the room, 
I followed her hastily, and remonstrated upon this 
conduct, by pointing her attention to the obvious 
trath—that these mysterious suppressions and in- 
sinuations, which left all shadowy and indistinct, 
were far more alarming than the most definite de- 
nunciations. Her answer yet rings in my ear :— 
‘Why should I make myself odious to you and to 
your innocent wife? Messenger of evil I am, and 
have been to many ; but evil [ will not prophesy to 
her. Watch and pray! Much may be done by 
effectual prayer. Human means, fleshly arms, are 
vain. There is an enemy in the house of life,’ 
[here she quitted her palmistry for the language of 
astrology ;] ‘there isa frightful danger at hand, 
both for your wife and your child. Already on 
that dark ocean, over which we are all sailing, I 
can see dimly the point at which the enemy’s 
course shall cross your wife’s. There is but little 
interval remaining—not many hours. Allis finish- 
ed ; allis ascomplished ; and already he is almost 
up with the darlings of your heart. Be vigilant, 
be vigilant, and yet look not to yourself, but to hea- 
ven, for deliveranee.’ | 

This woman was not an impostor: she spoke 
and uttered her oracles under a wild sense of pos- 
session by some superior being, and of mystic com- 
pulsion to say what she would have willingly left 
unsaid ; and never yet, before or since, haveI seen 
the light of sadness settle with so solemn an ex- 
pression into.human eyes as when she dropped my 
wife’s hand, and refused to deliver that burden of 
prophetic wo with which she believed herself to be 
inspired, 


The prophetess departed; and what mood of 
mind did she leave behind her in Agnes and my- 
self? Naturally there was a little drooping of 
spirits at first; the solemnity ang the’ heartfelt sin- 
cerity of fear and grief which marked her demea- 
nour, made it impossible, at the moment when we 
were fresh from their natural influences, that we 
should recoil into our ordinary spirits. But with 
the inevitable elasticity of youth and youthful gaiety 
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we soon did so; we could not attempt to persuade 
ourselves that there had been any conscious fraud 
or any attempt at scenical effect in the Hungari- 
an’s conduct. She had no motive for deceiving 
us; she had refused all offerings of money, and her 
whole visit had evidently been made under an over- 
flow of the most grateful feelings for the attentions 
shown to her child. We acquitted her, therefore, 
of sinister intentions; and with our feelings of 
jealousy, feelings in which we had been educated, 
towards every thing that tended to superstition, we 
soen agreed to think her some gentle maniac or sad 
enthusiast, suffering under some form of morbid 
melanchely. Forty-eight hours, with two nights’ 
sleep, sufficed to restore the equilibrium of our 
spirits; and that interval brought us onwards to 
the 6th of April—the day on which, as I have al- 
ready said, my story properly commences. 

On that day, on that lovely 6th of April, such as 
I have described it, that 6th of April, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, we were seated at break- 
fast near the open window—we, that is Agnes, 
myself, and little Francis ; the freshness of morn- 
ing spirits rested upon us; the golden light of the 
morning sun illuminated the room ; incense was 
floating threugh the air from the gorgeous flowers 
within and without the house; there in youthful 
happiness we sat gathered together, a family of 
love, and there we never sat again. Never again 
were we three gathered together, nor never shall 
be, so long as the sun and its golden light—the 
mnorning and the evening—the earth and its flowers 
endure, 


Often have I occupied myself in recalling every 
circumstance the most trivial of this the final morn- 
ing of what merits to be called my life. Eleven 
o’clock, I remember, was striking when Agnes 
came into my study, and said that she would go 
into the city (for we lived in a quite rural suburb,) 


that she would execute some trifling commissions, — 


which she had received from a friend in the coun- 
try, and would ke at home again between one and 
two for a stroll which we had agreed to take in the 
neighbouring meadows. About twenty minutes 
after this she again came into my study d 

for going abread, for such was my admiration of 
her, that I had a fancy—fancy it must have been, 
and yet still I felt it to be real—that under every 
change she looked best; if she put on a shawl, 
then a shawl became the most feminine of orna- 
ments ; if she laid aside her shawl and her bonnet, 
then how nymph-like she seemed in her undis- 
guised and unadorned beauty! Full dress seemed 
for the time to be best, as bringing forward into re- 
lief the splendour of her person, and allowing the 
exposure of her arms; a simple morning-dress, 
again, seemed better still, as fitted to call out the 
childlike innocence of her face, by confining the 
attention to that. 
fond and blind affection, hanging with rapture over 
the object of something too like idolatry. \ 
knows if that be a sin, I was but too profound a sin 
ner; yet sia it never was, sin it could net be, 
adore a beauty such as thine, my Agnes. Neither 


But all these are feelings of 
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was it her beauty by itself, and that only, whieh I 
sought at such times to admire ; there was a pecu- 
jar sort of double relation in which she stood at 
moments of pleasurable expectation and excitement, 
since our little Francis had become of an age to 


join our party, which made some aspects of her 


character trebly interesting. She was a wife—and 
wife to one whom she looked up to as her superior 
in understanding and in knowledge of the world, 
whom, therefore, she leaned to for protection. On 
the other hand, she was also a mother. Whilst, 
therefore, to her child she supperted the matronly 
part of guide, and the air of an experienced per- 
son; to me she wore, ingenuously and without 
disguise, the part of a child herself, with all the 
giddy hopes and unchastised imaginings of that 
buoyant age. This double character, one aspect 
of which looks towards her husband and one to her 
children, sits most gracefully upon many a young 
wife whose heart is pure and innocent; and the 
collision between the two separate parts imposed 
by duty on the one hand, by extreme youth on the 
other, the one telling her that she is a responsible 
head of a family and the depository of her hus- 
band’s honour in its tenderest and most vital in- 
terests, the other telling her, through the liveliest 
language of animal sensibility, and through the 
very impulses of her blood, that she is herself a 
child ; this collision gives an inexpressible charm 
to the whole demeanour of many a young married 
woman, maaking her other fascinations more touch- 
ing to her husband, and deepening the admiration 
she excites ; and the more so, as it is a collision 
which cannot exist except among the very inno- 
cent.— Years, at any rate, will irresistibly remove 
this peculiar charm, and gradually replace it by the 
graces of the matronly character. But in Agnes 
this change had not yet been effected, partly from 
nature, and partly from the extreme seclusion of 
her life. Hitherte she still retained the unaffected 
expression of her childlike nature; and se lovely 
inmy eyes was this perfect exhibition of natural 
feminine character, that she rarely er never went 
out alone upon any little errand to town which 
might require her to rely upon her own good sense 
ind courage, that she did not previously come to 
exhibit herself before me. Partly this was desired 
tyme in that lover-like feeling of admiration al- 
realy explained, which leads one to court the sight 
of a beloved object under every change of dress, 
ind under all effects of novelty. Partly it was the 
interest [ took in that exhibition of sweet timidity, 
‘nd almost childish apprehensiveness, half dis- 
Bulsed or imperfectly acknowledged by herself, 
Which (in the way I have just explained) so touch- 
ingly contrasted with, and for that very reason so 
‘ouchingly drew forth, her matronly character. 
utl hear some objector say at this point, ought 
Lot this very timidity, founded, as in part at least 
‘twas, upon inexperience and eonscious inability 
‘0 face the dangers of the world, to have suggest- 
tl reasons for not leaving her to her own protec- 
Non! And does it not argue on my part, an ar- 
‘gant or too blind a confidence in the durability 


of my happiness, as though charmed against as- 
saults, and liable to no shocks of sudden revolu- 
tion! I reply that, from the very constitution of 
society, and the tone of manners in the city which 
we inhabited, there seemed to be a moral impossi- 
bility that any dangers of consequence should meet 
her in the course of those brief absences from my. 
protection, which only were possible ; that even to 
herself any dangers, of a nature to be anticipated 
under the known circumstances of the case, seem- 
ed almost imaginary ; that even she acknowledged 
a propriety in being trained, by slight and brief 
separations from my guardianship, to face more 
boldly those cases of longer separation and of more 
absolute consignment te her own resources which 
circumstances might arise to create necessarily, and 
perhaps abruptly. And it is evident that, had she 
been the wife of any man engaged in the duties of 
a profession, she might have been summoned from 
the very first, and without the possibility of any 
such gradual training, to the necessity of relying 
almost singly upon her own courage and discre- 
tion. For the other question, whether I did not 
depend too blindly and presumptuously upon my 
good luck in not at least affording her my protec- 
tion so long as nothing occurred to make it impos- 
sible? I may reply most truly that all my feel- 
ings ran naturally in the very opposite channel. 
So far from confiding too much ia my luck, in the 
present instance I was engaged in a task of writing 
upon some points of business which could not ad- 
mit of further delay ; but now, and at alli times, I 
had a secret aversion to seeing so gentle a creature 
thrown even for an hour upon her own resources, 
though in situatiens which scarcely seemed to ad- 
mit of any occasion for taxing those resources ; 
and often I have felt anger towards myself for what 
appeared to be an irrational or effeminate timidity, 
and have struggled with my own mind upon occa- 
sions like the present, when I knew that I could 
not have acknowledged my tremors to a friend 
without something like shame, and a fear to excite 
his ridicule. No; if in any thing I ran into ex- 
cess, it was in this very point of anxiety as to all. 
that regarded my wife’s security. Her good sense, 
her prudence, her courage, for courage she had in 
the midst of her timidity, for dignity of manner, 
the more impressive from the childlike character of 
her countenance, all should have combined to re- 
assure me, and yet they did not. I was still anx- 
ious for her safety to an irrational extent; and to 
sum up the whole in a most weighty line of Shaks- 
peare, I lived under the constant presence of a feel- 
ing which only that observer of human nature, so 
far as I am aware, has ever noticed, viz. that mere- 
ly the excess of my happiness made me jealous of 
its ability to last, and in that extent less capable of 
enjoying it ; that in fact the prelibation of my tears, 
as a homage to its fragility, was drawn forth by my 
very sense that my felicity was too exquisite; er, 
in the words ef the great master— 
‘I wept to have’ fabs»lutely, by anticipation, shed 
tears in possessing] ‘what I so feared to loge.’ . 
Thus end my explanations, and I now pursue 
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‘mourning, are heard in the desert spaces of the air, 


broad high road, which even at that day had begun 


my narrative: Agnes, as I have said, came into 
my room again before leaving the house—we con- 
versed for five minutes—we parted—she went out 
—her last words being that she would return at 
half-past ene o’clock ; and not long after that time, 
if ever mimic bell—bells of rejoicing, or bells of 


and, as some have said, in unreal worlds, that mock 
our own, and repeat, for ridicule, the vain and un- 
profitable motions of man, then too surely, about 
this hour, began to toil the funeral knell of my 
earthly happiness—its final hour had sounded. 

* * 


One o’clock had arrived ; fifteen minutes after, I 
strolled into the garden, and began looking over 
the little garden-gate in expectation of every mo- 
ment descrying Agnes in the distance. Half an 
hour passed, and for ten minutes more I was tolera- 
bly quiet. From this time till half-past two I be- 
eame constantly more agitated—agitated, perhaps, 
is toe strong a word—but | was restless and anx- 
ious beyond what I should have chosen to acknow- 
ledge. Still I kept arguing, what is half an hour ? 
—what is an hour? A thousand things might 
have occurred to cause that delay, without needing 
to suppose any accident; or, if an accident, why 
not a very trifling one? She may have slightly 
sprained her ankle. ‘ Oh, doubtless,’ 1 exclaimed 
to myself, ‘it will be a mere trifle, or, perhaps ; no- 
thing at all.’ But I remember that, even whilst I 
was saying this, 1 took my hat and walked with 
nervous haste into the little quiet lane upon which 
our garden-gate opened. The lane led by a few turn- 
ings, and after a course of abeut 500 yards, into a 


to assume the character of a street, and allowed an 
unobstructed range of view in the direction of the 
city for at least a mile. Here I stationed myself, 
for the air was so clear that I could distinguish 
dress and figure to a much greater distance than 
usual. Even on such a day, however, the remote 
distance was hazy and indistinct, and at any other 
season I should have been diverted with the various 
mistakes I made. From occasional combinations 
of colour, modified by light and shade, and of course 
powerfully assisted by the creative state ef the eye 
under this nervous apprehensiveness, | continued 
to shape into images of Agnes forms without end, 
that upon nearer approach presented the most gro- 
tesque contrasts to her impressive appearance. But 
I had ceased even te comprehend the ludicrous ; 
my agitation was now so overruling and engruss- 
ing that I lost even my intellectual sense of it ; 
and now first I understood practically and feeling- 
ly the anguish of hope alternating with disappoint- 
ment, as it may be supposed to act upon the poor 
ship-wrecked seaman, alone and upon a desolate 
coast, straining his sight for ever to the fiekle ele- 
ment which has betrayed him, but which only can 
deliver him, and with his eyes ill tracing in the 
far distance 
* Ships, dim-discover’d, dropping from the clouds,’ 

which a brief interval of suspense still for ever dis- 
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deception melted away only to be succeeded by an- 
other ; still I fancied that at last to a certainty | 
could descry the tall figure of Agnes, her gipsy hat, 
and even the peculiar elegance of her walk. Often 
I went so far as to laugh at myself, and even to 
tax my recent fears with unmanliness and effemi- 
nacy, on recollecting the audible throbbings of my 
heart, and the nervous palpitations which had be- 
sieged me; but these symptoms, whether eflemi- 
nate or not, began to come back tumultuously un- 
der the gloomy doubts that succeeded almost before 
I had uttered this self-reproach. Still I found my- 
self mocked and deluded with false hopes ; yet still 
I renewed my quick walk, and the intensity of my 
watch for that radiant form that was fated never 
more to be seen returning from the cruel city. 

It was nearly half-past three, and therefore close 
upon two hours beyond the time fixed by Agnes 
for her return, when I became absolutely incapable 
of supporting the further torture of suspense, and | 
suddenly took the resvlution of returning home, 
and concerting with my female servants some ener- 
getic measures, though whet I could hardly say, on 


behalf of their mistress. On entering the garden- 


gate I met our little child Francis, who unconscious- 
ly inflicted a pang upon me which he neither could 
have meditated nor have understood. I passed bim 
at his play, perhaps even unaware of his presence, 
but he recalled me to that perception by crying 
aloud that he had just seen his mamma. 


‘ When—where?’ I asked, convulsively. 

‘Up stairs in her bedroom,’ was his instantaneous 
answer, 

His manner was such as forbade 'me to suppore 
that he could be joking ; and, as it was barely pos- 
sible, though, for reasons well known to me, in the 
highest degree improbable, that Agnes might have 
returned by a bypath, which, leading through 2 
dangerous and disreputable suburb, would not have 
coincided at any one point with the public road 
where I had been keeping my station. I sprang 
forward into the house, up stairs, and in rapid suc- 
cession into every room where it was likely that 
she might be found ; but every where there was 4 
dead silence, disturbed only by myself, fur, in my 
growing confusion of thought, I believe that I rang 
the bell violently in every room I entered. Nosuch 
summons, however, was ueeded, for the servants, 
two of whom at least were most faithful creatures, 
and devotedly attached to their young mistress, 
stood ready of themselves to come and make 1- 
quiries of me as soon as they became aware of the 
alarming fact, that I had returned without her. 

Until this moment, though having some private 


come into the honse for a minute or two at the 


for granted that she must have met with me at 
treme beauty of the day had beguiled her of all 


more in harmony with ast experiences, tha 


perses into hollow pageants of air or vapour. One 


reasons for surprise that she should have failed t 


hour prefixed, in order te make some promised do 
mestic arrangements for the day, they had taken " 


some distance from home—and that either the ¢ 
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lay aside her own plans for the moment at the risk 
of some little domestic incenvenience. Now, how- 
ever, in a single instant vanished every mode of 
accounting for their mistress’s absence ; and the 
consternation of our looks communicated conta- 
giously, by the most unerring of all languages, from 
each to the other what thoughts were uppermost in 
our panic-stricken hearts. If to any person it 
should seem that our alarm was disproportioned to 
the occasion, and not justified at least by any thing 
as yet made known to us, let that person consider 
the weight due to the two following facts—first, 
that from the recency of our settlement in this 
neighborhood, and from the extreme seclusion of 
my wife’s previous life at a vast distance from the 
metropolis, she had positively no friends on her 
list of visiters who resided in this great capital ; 
secondly, and far above all beside, let him remem- 


ber the awful denunciations, so unexpectedly tally- | 


ing with this alarming and mysterious al-sence, of 
the Hungarian prophetess ; these had been slight- 
ed—almost dismissed from our thoughts ; but now 
in sudden reaction they came back upon us with a 
frightful power to lacerate and to sting—the sha- 
dowy outline of a spiritual agency,such as that which 
could at all predict the events, combining in one 
mysterious effect, with the shadowy outline of those 
very predictions. The power, that could have pre- 
dicted, was as dim and as hard to grasp as was the 
precise nature of the evil that had been predicted. 

An icy terror froze my blood at this moment 
when I looked at the significant glances, too easily 
understood by me, that were exchanged between 
the servants. My mouth had been for the last two 
hours growing more and more parched, so that at 
present, from mere want of moisture, [ could not 
separate my lips to speak. One of the women saw 
the vain efforts I was making, and hastily brought 
mea glass of water. With the first recovery of 
speech, I asked them what little Francis had meant 
by saying that he had seen his mother in her bed- 
room. Their reply was—that they were as much 
at a loss to discover his meaning as I was ; that he 
had made the same assertion to them, and with so 
much earnestness, that they had, all in succession, 
gone up stairs to look for her, and with the fullest 
‘rpectation of finding her. This was a mystery 
which remained such to the very last; there was 
00 doubt whatsover that the child believed himself 
‘have seen his mother; that he could not have 
en her in her human bodily presence ; there is 
is little doubt as there is, alas! that in this world 
he never did see her again. The poor child con- 
‘tantly adhered. to the story, and with a circum- 
‘antiality far beyond all power of invention that 
‘ould be presumed in an artless infant. Every at- 
‘impt at puzzling or entangling him in contradic- 
tons by means of cross-examination was but labor 
thrown away ; though, indeed, it is true enough 
“at for those attempts, as will soon be seen, there 
"as but a brief interval allowed. 

Not dwelling upon this subject at present, I 
‘ued to Hannah--a woman who held the no- 
“inal office of cook in our little establishment, 
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but whose real duties had been much mere about 
her mistress’s person—and with a searching look 
ef appeal I asked her whether, in this moment ef 
trial, when (as she might see) I was not so perfect- 
ly master of myself as perhaps always to depend 
upen seeing what was best te be done, she would 
consent to accompany me into the city, and take 
upon herself those obvious considerations of policy 
vr prudence, which might too easily escape my 
mind, darkened, and likely to be darkened, as to 
its power of discernment by the hurricane of afflic- 
tion now too probably at hand. She answered my 
appeal with the fervour! expected from what I had 
already known of her character. She was a wo- 
man of a strong, fiery, perhaps I might say ef he- 
roic mind, supported. by a courage that was abse- 
lutely indomitable, and by a strength of bodily 
frame very unusual in a woman, beyond the ° ee 
mise even of her person. She had suffered as 
deep a wrench in her own affections as a human 
being can suffer, she had lost one sole child, a fair- 
| haired boy of most striking beauty and interesting 
dispositien, at the age of seventeen, and by the 
worst of all pessible fates; he lived (as we did at 
that time) in a large commercial city, overflowing 
with profligacy, and with temptations, of every 
order; he had been led. astray ; culpable he had 
been, but by very much the least culpable of the 
set into which aecident had thrown him, as. re- 
garded acts and probable intentions; and as regard- 
ed palliations from childish years, from total inex- 
perience, or any other alleviating circumstances 
that could be urged, and having every thing to 
play ef all his accomplices the only ene who 
ad any thing to plead. Interest, however, he had 
little or none; and whilst some hoary villains of 
the party, who happened to be mere powenaty 
befriended, were finally allowed to escape wi 
punishment little more than nominal, he and two 
others were selected as sacrifices.to the offended 
laws. They suffered capitally. All three behaved 
well; but the poor boy in particular, with a courage, 
a resignation, and a meekness, so distinguished and 
beyond his years, as to attract the admiration and 
the liveliest sympathy of the public universally, ..If 
strangers could feel in that way, if the mere hard- 
ened executioner could be melted at the final scene 
—it may be judged to what a fierce and terrific 
height would ascend the afflictien of a doating mo- 
ther, constitutionally too fervid in her affections.—- 
I have heard an efficial person declare, that the 
spectacle ef her desolation and frantic anguish was 
the most frightful thing he had ever witnessed, and 
so harrowing te the feelings, that all who could by 
their rank venture upon such an irregularity, ab- 
sented themselves during the critical period frem 
the office which corresponded with the government ; 
for, as I have said, the affair toek place in a provin- 
cial city, at a great distance from the capital. All 
who knew this woman, or who were witnesses to 
the alteration which one fortnight had wrought in 
her person as well as her demeanour, fancied it im- 
possible that she could continue to live ; or that, if 
she did, it must be through the giving way of her 
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reason. They proved, however, to be mistaken ; | 
or, at least, if (some thought) her reason did suffer 
in some degree, this result showed itself in the 
inequality of her temper, in moody fits ef abstrac- 
tion, and the morbid energy of her manner at 
times under the absence of all adequate external 
excitement, rather than in any positive and appar- 
ent hallucinations of thought. The charm which 
had mainly carried off the instant danger to her 
faculties, was doubtless the intense sympathy which 
she met with. And in these offices of consolation 
my wife stood foremost. For, and that was fortu- 
nate, she had found herself able, without violence 
to her own sincerest opinions in the case, to offer 
precisely that form of sympathy which was most 
soothing to the angry irritation of the poor mother ; 
not only had she shown a direct interest in the boy, 
and not a mere interest of reflection from that 
which she took in the mother, and had expressed 
it by visits to his dungeon, and by every sort of 
attention to his comforts which his case called for, 
or the prison regulations allowed; not only had she 
with the distracted woman as if for a brether 

of her own; but, which went further than all the 
rest in softening the mother’s heart, she had loudly 
and indignantly proclaimed her belief in the boy’s 
innocence, and in the same tone her sense of the 
crying injustice committed as to the selection of the 
victims, and the proportion of the punishment 

awarded. Others, in the language of a great poet, 

*Had pitied Aer, and not her grief;’ 

they had either not been able to see, or, from care- 
lessness, had neglected to see, any peculiar wrong 

done to her in the nature which occasioned her 

gtief—but had simply felt compassion for her as 

one summoned, in a regular course of providential 

and human dispensation to face an affliction, heavy 

in itself, but not heavy from any special defect of 

equity. Consequently their very sympathy, being 

se much built upon the assumption that an only 

child had offended to the extent implied in his sen- 

tence, oftentimes clothed itself in expressions which 

she felt to be not consolatiens, but insults, and, in 

fact, so many justifications of those whom it reliev- 

ed her overcharged heart to regard as the very 

worst of enemies. Agnes, on the other hand, took 

the very same view of the case gs herself; and, 

though otherwise the gentlest of all\creatures, yet 

here, from the generous fervour of her reverence 

for justice, and her abhorrence of oppression, she 

gave herself no trouble to moderate the energy of 

her language; nor did I, on my part, feeling that 

substantially she was in the right, think it of im- 

portance to dispute about the exact degrees of the 

wrong done or the indignation due to it. In this 

way it happened agturally enough that at one and 

the same time, though little contemplating either 

of these results. Agnes had done a predigious 

service to the poer desolate mother by breaking the 

force of her misery, as well as by arming the active 

agencies of indignation against the degressing ones 

of solitary grief, and for herself had won a most 

grateful and devoted friend, who would have gone 
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thence forwards most anxious for some opportunity 
to testify how deep had been her sense ef the gooi- 
ness shown to her by her benign young mistress, 
and how incapable of suffering abatement by time. 
It remains to add, which I have slightly noticed 
before, that this woman was of unusual personal 
strength ; her bodily frame matched with her in- 
tellectual: and I notice this now with the more 
emphasis, because I am coming rapidly upon 
ground where it will be seen that this one qualif- 
cation was of more summary importance to us— 
did us more ‘ yeoman’s service’ at a crisis the most 
awful-—than other qualities of greater name and 
pretension. Hannah was this woman’s Christian 
name ; and her name and her memory are to me 
amongst the most hallowed of my earthly recollec- 
tions. . 


One of her two fellow-servants, known technical- 
ly amongst us as the ‘ parlor maid,’ was also, but 
not equally, attached to her mistress; and merely 
because her nature, less powerfully formed and en- 
dowed, did not allow her to entertain or to compre- 
hend any service equally fervid of passion or of 
impassioned action. She, however, was good, af- 
fectionate, and worthy to be trusted. But a third 
there was, a nursery maid, and therefore more na- 
turally and more immediately standing within the 
confidence of her mistress-—her I could not trust; 
her I suspected. But of that hereafter. Mean- 
time, Hannah—she upon whom [ leaned as upon 
a staff in all which respected her mistress, ran up 
stairs, after I had spoken and received her answer, 
in order hastily to dress and prepare herself for 
going out along with me to the city. I did not ask 
her to be quick in her movements: I knew there 
was no need: and, whilst she was absent, I took 
up, in one of my fretful movements of nervousness, 
a book which was lying upon a side table ; the book 
fell open of itself at a particular page ; and in that. 
perhaps, there was nething extraordinary ; for \\ 
was a little portable edition of Paradise Lost ; and 
the page was one which I must naturally have 
turned to many a time; for to Agnes I had read all 
the great masters of literature, especially those ef 
modern times; so that few people knew the high 
classics more familiarly: and as to the passage 1" 
question, from its divine beauty I had read it aloud 
to her, perhaps, on fifty separate occasions. A 
this I mention to take away any appearance of 2 
vulgar attempt to create omens; but still, in the 
very act ef confessing the simple truth, and thus 
weakening the marvellous character of the anec- 
dote, I must notice it as a strange instance of the 
‘ Sortes Miltunianz’—that precisely at such a me 
ment as this I should find thrown in my ¥%); 
should feel tempted to take up, and should open, ® 
volume containing such a passage as the follows: 
and observe, moreover, that although the volume, 
once being taken up, would naturally open wher? 
it had been most frequently read, there were, _ 
ever, many passages which had been read 4s 
quently--or more so. The particular passage i 
which I opened at this moment was that most Des 


through fire and water to serve her, and was 


tifal one in which the fatal morning separation . 
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Jeseribed between Adam and his bride—that sepa- 
ration so pregnant with wo, which eventually 

roved the occasion of the mortal transgression— 
the last scene between our first parents at which 
hoth were innocent and both were happy—al- 
thouzh the superior intellect already felt, and, in 
the slight altercation preceding this separation, had 
already expressed a dim misgiving of seme coming 
change ; these are the words, and in depth of pathos 
they have rarely been approached : 


‘Ofthe to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; she to him as oft engag’d 

T’o be returned by noon amid the bow’r, 

Ard al! things in best order to invite 

Noon-tide repast, or afternoon’s repose. 

Oh much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve ! 
Of thy presumed return, event perverse ! 

Thou never from that hour in Paradise 

Found’st either sweet repast, or sound repose.’ 

‘My Eve!’ I exclaimed, ‘partner in my para- 
jise, where art thou? Much failing thou wilt not 
te found, nor much deceived; innocent in any 
case thou art; but, alas! too surely by this time 
hapless, and the victim of some diabolic wicked- 
ness.” ‘Thus I murmured to myself; thus I ejacu- 
lated; thus I apostrophized my Agnes, then again 
came a stormier mood. I could not sit still; I 
could not stand in quiet; I threw the book from me 
with violence against the wall; I began to.hurry 
backwards and forwards in a short uneasy walk, 
when suddesly a sound, a step; it was the sound of 
the garden-gate opening, followed by a hasty tread. 
Whose tread? Not for a moment could it be fan- 
cled the dread step which belonged to that daughter 
of the hills—my wife, my Agnes; no, it was the 
dull massy tread of a man: and immediately there 
came a loud blow upon the door, and in the next 
moment, the bell having been found, a furious peal 
of ringing. Oh eoward heart ! not for a lease of im- 
mortality could I have gone forwards myself. My 
vreath failed me; an interval came in which re- 
spiration seemed to be stifled——the blood to halt in 
its current; and then and there I recognised in my- 
self the force and living truth of that Scriptural 
lescription of a heart consciously beset by evil 
without escape: ‘Susannah sighed.’ Yes, a long, 
igh—a deep, deep sigh——that is the natural lan- 
guage by which the overcharged heart utters forth 
the wo that else would break it. I sighed—oh how 
profoundly! But that did not give me power to 
move. Who will go te the door? I whispered 
tudibly, Who is at the door! was the inaudible 
Whisper of my heart. 'hen might. be seen the 
characteristic difference of the three women. That 
ne, whom [ suspected, I heard raising an upper 
Window to look out and recennoitre. The affec- 
onate Rachael, on the other hand, ran eagerly 
lown stairs; but Hannah, half-dressed, even her 
“osom exposed, passed her like a storm ; and before 
' heard any sound of opening a door, I saw from 
1¢ spot where I stood the dooc already wide open, 
‘Nda man in the costume ef a policeman. All 
tat he said I could not hear; but this I heard— 
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that I was wanted at the police-oflice, and had bet- 
ter come off without delay. He seemed then to get 
a glimpse of me, and to make an effort towards 
coming nearer ; but I slunk away, and left to Han- 
nah the task of drawing from him any circum- 
stances which he might know. But apparently 
there was not much to tell, or rather, said I, there 
is too much, tue much absorbs the many; some 
one mighty evil transcends and quells all particu- 
lars. At length the door was closed, and the man 
was gone. Hannah crept slowly along the pas- 
sage, and looked in hesitatingly. Her very move- 
ments and stealthy peace testified that she had 
heard nothing which, even by comparison, she 
could think good news. ‘Tell me not now, Han- 
nah,’ I said ; ‘ wait till we are in the open air.’ She 
went tp stairs again. How short seemed the time 
till she descended !—how I longed for further re- 


‘| spite! ‘Hannah!’ I said at length when we were 


fairly moving upon the read, ‘ Hannah! I am too 
sure you have nothing good to tell. But now tell 
me the worst, and let that be in the fewest words 
possible.’ 

‘Sir,’ she said, ‘we had better wait until we 
reach the office ; for really I could not understand 
the man. He says that my mistress is detained 
upon some charge; but what, I could not at all 
make out. He was a man that knew something 
of you, sir, I believe, and he wished to be civil, and 
kept saying, ‘Oh! I dare say it will turn out no- 
thing at all, many such charges are made idly and 
carelessly, and some maliciously.’ ‘But what 
charges’ I cried, and then he wanted to speak 
privately to you. But I told him that of all per- 
sons he must not speak to you, if he had any thing 
painful to tell; for that you were too much dis- 
turbed already, and had been for.some hours, out 
of anxiety and terror about my mistress, to bear 
much more. So, when he heard that, he was less 
willing to speak freely than before. He might 
prove wrong, he said; he might give offence; 
things might turn out far otherwise than accord- 
ing to first appearances; for his part, he could not 
believe any thing amiss of so sweet a lady. And 
after all it would be better to wait till we reached 
the office.’ 


Thus much then was clear—Agnes was under 
some accusation. This was already worse than 
the worst I had anticipated. ‘ And then,’ said I, 
thinking aloud to Hannah, ‘ one of two things is 
apparent to me; either the accusation is one of 
pure hellish malice, without a colour of probability 
or the shadow of a foundation, and that way, alas! 
1 am driven in my fears by that Hungarian wo- 
man’s prophecy ; or, which but for my desponding 
heart I should be more inclined to think, the 
charge has grown out of my peor wife’s rustic ig- 
norance as to the usages then recently established 
by law with regard to the kind of money that 
could be legally tendered.’ This, however, was a 
suggestion that did not tend to alleviate my anxie- 
ty ; and my nervousness had mounted to a paan- 
ful, almost to a disabling degree, by the time we 
reached the office. Already on our road thither 
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some parties had passed us who were conversing 
with eagerness upon the case, so much we collect- 
ed from the many and ardent expressions abeut 
‘the lady’s beauty,’ though the rest of such words 
as we could catch were ill calculated to relieve my 
suspense. ‘This, then, at least, was certain—that 
my poor timid Agnes had already been exhibited 
before a tumultuous crowd; that her name and 
reputation had gone forth as a subject of discus- 
sien for the public; and that the domestic seclu- 
sion and privacy within which it was her matronly 
privilege to move, had already undergone a rude 
violation. 


The office, and all the purlieus of the office, 
were occupied by a dense crowd. ‘That, perhaps, 
was always the case, more or less, at this time of 
day ; but at present the crowd was manifestly pos- 
sessed by a more than ordinary interest ; and there 
was a unity in this possessing interest; all were 
talking on the same subject, the case in which Ag- 
nes had so recently appeared in some character or 
other; and by this time it became but too certain 
n the character of an accused person. Pity was 
the prevailing sentiment amongst the mob; but the 
opinions varied much as to the probable criminali- 
ty of the prisoner, I made my way inte the office. 
The presiding magistrates had all retired for the 
afternoon, and would not re-assemble until eight 
o’clock in the evening. Some clerks only or offi- 
cers of the court remained, who were too much 
harassed by applications for various forms and pa- 
pers connected with the routine of public business, 
and by other official duties which required signa- 
tures or attestations, to find much leisure for an- 
swering individual questions. 
listened with a marked air of attention to my earn- 
est request for the circumstantial details of the 
case, but finally referred me to a vast folio volume, 
in which were entered all the charges, of whatso- 
ever nature, involving any serious tendency—in 
fact, all that exceeded a misdemeanor—in the regu- 
lar chronological succession according to which 
they came before the magistrate. Here, in this 
vast galendar of guilt and misery, amidst the aliases 
or cant designations of ruffians—prostitutes—fel- 
ons, stood the description, at full length, Christian 
and surnames all preperly registered, of my Agnes 
—of her whose very name had always sounded to 
my ears like the very echo of mountain innocence, 
purity, and pastoral simplicity. Here in another 
column stood the name and residence of her ac- 
cuser. I shall call him Barratt, for that was 
amongst his names, and a name by which he had 
at one period of his infamous life been known to 
he public, though not his principal name, or the 
one which he had thought fit to assume at this 
era. James Barratt, thgn, as I shall here call him, 
was a haberdasher—keeping a large and conspicu- 
ous shop in a very crowded and what was then 
considered a fashionable part ef the city. The 
charge was plain and short. Did I live to read it? 
It accused Agnes M of having that morning 
secreted in her muff, and feloniously carried away, 


Some, however, 


a valuable piece of Mechlin lace, the property of 
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James Barratt. And the result of the first exami- 
nation was thus communicated in a separate co- 
lumn, written in red ink—* Remanded t» the se. 
cond day after to-morrow for final examir.ation.” 
Every thing in this sin-polluted register was jn 
manuscript, but at night the records of each day 
were regularly transferred to a printed journal, en- 
larged by comments and explanatory descriptions 
from some one of the clerks, whose province it 
was to furnish this intelligence to the public journ- 
als. On that same night, therefore, would go forth 
to the world such an account of the case, and such 
a description of my wife’s person, as would ine- 
vitably summon to the next exhibition of her mis. 
ery, as by special invitation and advertisement, the 
whole world of this vast metropolis—the idle, the 
curious, the brutal, the hardened amateur in spec- 
tacles of wo, and the benign philanthropist who 
frequents such scenes with the purpose of carrying 
alleviation to their afflictions. All alike, whatever 
might be their motives or the spirit of their actions, 
would rush (as to some grand festival of curiosity 
and sentimental luxury) to this public martyrdom 
of my innocent wife. 

Meantime, what was the first thing to be done ! 
Manifestly, to see Agnes: her account of the af- 
fair might suggest the steps to be taken. Pru- 
dence, therefore, at any rate, prescribed this course; 
and my heart would not have tolerated any other. 
I applied, therefore, at once, for information as to 
the preper mode of effecting this purpose without 
delay. What was my horror at learning that, by 
a resent regulation of all the police offices, under 
the direction of the public minister who presided 
over that department of the national administration, 
no person could be admitted to an interview with 
an accused party during the progress of the official 
examination—er, in fact, until the final committal 
of the prisoner for trial. This rule was supposed 
to be attended by great public advantages, and had 
rarely been relaxed—never, indeed, without a spe- 
cial interposition of the police minister authorizing 
its suspension. But was the exclusion absolute 
and universal? Might not, at least, a female ser- 
vant, simply as the bearer of such articles as were 
indispensable to female delicacy and comfort, have 
access to her mistress? No; the exclusion was 
total and unconditional. ‘To argue the point was 
manifestly idle} the subordinate officers had no 
discretion in the matter; nor, in fact, had any 
other official person, whatever were his rank, ¢x- 
cept the supreme one; and to him I neither had 


any obvious means of introduction, nor, in case of 


obtaining such an introduction, any chance of suc- 
cess; for the spirit of the rule, I foresaw it would 
be answered, applied with especial force to cases 
like the present. 


Mere human feelings of pity, sympathy with my 


too visible agitation, superadded to something of 


perhaps reverence for the blighting misery that 
was now opening its artillery upon me—for mis 
ery has a privilege, and every where is felt to be ® 
holy thing—had combined to procure for me sole 
attention and some indulgence hitherto. Answel 
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had been given with precision, explanations made 
at length, and anxiety shown to satisfy my in- 
quiries. But this could not last; the inexorable 
necessities of public business coming back in a tor- 
rent upon the official people after this momentary 
interruption, forbade them to indulge any further 
consideration for an individual case, and I saw that 
| must not stay any longer. J was rapidly coming 
to be regarded as a hinderance to the movement of 
public affairs; and the recollection that I might 
have again occasion for some appeal to these men 
in their official characters, admonished me not to 
abuse my privilege of the moment. After return- 
ing thanks, therefore, for the disposition shown to 
oblige me, I retired. 


Slowly did I ané Hannah retrace our steps, 
Hannah sustained, in the tone of her spirits, by 
the extremity of her anger, a mood of feeling which 
1 did not share. Indignation was to her in the 
stead of consolation and hope. I, for my part, 


fore, te yourself; see that you make not shi 
wreck of your heavenly freight because your pa 
ly freight is lost; and miss not, by any acts of 
wild and presumptuous despair, that final re-union 
with your Agnes, which can only be described 
through vistas that open through the heavens,’ 
Such were the thoughts, thoughts often made 
audible, which came spontaneously like oracles 
from afar, as I strode homewards with Hannah by 
my side. Her, meantime, I seemed to hear; for 
at times I seemed and I intended to answer her, 
but answer her I did not; for not ten words of all 
that she said did I really and consciously hear. 
How I went through the night is more entirely a 
blank in my memory, more entirely a chapter of 
chaos and the confusion of chaos, than any other 
passage the most impressive in my life. If I even 
slumbered for a moment, as at intervals I did 
sometimes, though never sitting down, but stand- 


ing or pacing about throughout the night, and if 


could not seek even a momentary shelter from my in this way I attained a momentary respite from 
tempestuous affliction in that temper of mind. | Self-consciousness, no sooner had I reached this 


The man who could accuse my Agnes, and accuse | 


enviable state of oblivion, than some internal sting 


her of such a crime, I felt to be a monster; and in | of irritation as rapidly dispersed the whole fickle 
my thoughts he was already doomed to a bloody | fabric of sleep; and as if the momentary tranee— 


atonement—{atonement! alas! what atonement!] | 
whenever the time arrived that her cause would | 
not he prejudiced, or the current of public feeling 


this fugitive beguilement of my wo—had been 
conceded by a demon’s subtle malice only with 
the purpose of barbing the pang, by thus forcing it 


made to turn in his favour by investing him with | to a stronger relief through the insidious peace 


the semblance of an injured or suffering person. 
So much was settledin my thoughts with the stern 
serenity of a decree issuing from a judgment-seat, 
But that gave no relief, no shadow of relief, to the 
misery which was now consumingme. Here was 
an end, in one hour, to the happiness of a life. 
In one hour it had given way, root and branch— 


had melted like so much frost-work, or a pageant 
In a moment, in the | 
twinkling of an eye, and yet for ever and ever, I | 
comprehended the total ruin of my situation. The. 
case, as others might think, was yet in suspense ; | 47 to preserve throughout the waking hours; in 


and there was room enough for very rational 


of vapoury exhalations. 


hopes, especially where there was an absolute cer- 


tainty of innocence. ‘Total freedom from all deubt | 


on that point seemed to justify almost more than 


hopes. This might be said, and most people ™O™ 
0 


would have been more or less consoled by it. I 
was not. I felt as certain, as irredeemably, as 
hopeless certain of the final results as though I had 
seen the record in the books of heaven. ‘Hope 
hothing,’ I said to myself; ‘think not of hope in 
this world, but think only how best to walk steadi- 
ly, and not to reel like a creature wanting dis- 
course of reason, or incapable of religious hopes 
under the burden which it has pleased God to im- 
pose, and which in this life cannot be shaken off. 

he countenance of man is made to look apward 
tnd to the skies. Thither also point hencefor- 
wards your heart and your thoughts. Never again 
let your thoughts travel earthwards. Settle them 
2 the heavens, to which your Agnes is already 
summoned. The call is clear, and not to be mis- 
taken, Little in ker fate now depends upon you, 
% upon any thing that man can do. Look, there- 
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preceding it. It is a well known and most fami- 
liar experience to all the sons and daughters of af- 
fliction, that under no circumstances is the piere- 
ing, lancinating torment of a recent calamity felt 
so keenly as in the first moments of awaking in 
the morning from the night’s slumbers. Just at 
the very instant when the clouds of sleep, and the 
whole fantastic illusions of dreaminess are dispers- 
ing, just as the realities of life are re-assuming 
their steadfast forms—re-shaping themselves—and 
settling anew into those fixed relations which they 


that particular crisis of transition from the unreal 
to the real, the wo which besieges the brain and 
the life-springs at the heart rushes in afresh 
amongst the other crowd of realities, and has at the 
of restoration literally the force and liveli- 
a new birth—the very same pang, and no 
whit feebler, as that which belonged to it when it 
was first made known.—From the total hush of 
oblivion which had buried it and sealed it up, as it 
were, during the sleeping hours, it starts into sud- 
den life on our first awaking, and is to all intents 
and purposes a new and not an old affliction—one 
which brings with it the old original shock which 
attended its first annunciation. 


I shall not rehearse circumstantially, and point 
by point, the sad unfolding, as it proceeded through 
successive revelations to me, all of which had hap- 

ened during my state of physical incapacity. When 
I first became aware that my wandering senses had 
returned to me, and knew, by the cessation of all 
throbbings, and the unutterable pains that had so. 
long possessed my brain, that I was now returning 
from the gates of death, a sad confusion assailed 
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me as to some indefinite cloud of evil that had been 
hovering over me at the time when I first fell into 
a state of insensibility. For a time I struggled 
vainly to recover the lost connection of my thoughts, 
and I endeavoured’ ineffectually to address myself 
to sleep. I opened my eyes, but found the glare of 
light painful beyond measure. Strength, however, 
it seemed to me that I had,and more than enough, 
te raise myself out of bed. I made the attempt, 
but fell back, almost giddy with the effort. Atthe 
sound of the disturbance which I had thus made, 
a woman whom I did not know came from behind 
a curtain, and spoke to me, Shrinking from any 
communication with a stranger, especially one 
whose discretion I could not estimate in making 
discoveries to me with the requisite caution, I asked 
her simply what o'clock it was. 

‘ Eleven in the forenoon,’ she replied. 

‘ And what day of the month ?’ 

‘The second,’ was her brief answer. 

I felt almost a sense of shame in adding—‘ The 
second! but of what month?’ 

‘Of June,’ was the startling rejoinder. 

On the 8th of April I had fallen ill, and it was 
now actually the 2d of June. Oh! sickening cal- 
culation ! revolting register of hours! for in that 
same moment which brought back this one recol- 
lection, perhaps by steadying my brain, rushed 
backed in a terrent all the other dreadful remem- 
brances of the period, and now the more so, be- 
cause, though the event was still uncertain as re- 
garded my knowledge, it must have become dread- 
fully certain as regarded the facts of the case, and 
te happiness of all who were concerned. Alas! 
one little circumstance too painfully assured me 
that this event had not been a happy one. Had 
Agnes been restored to her liberty and her home, 
where would she have been found but watching 
at my beside? ‘T'hat too certainly I knew, and the 
inference was too bitter to support. 


On this same day, some hours afterwards, upon 
Hannah’s return from the city, I received from her, 
and heard with perfect calmness, the whole sum of 
evil which awaited me. Little Francis—she took 
up her tale at that point—‘ was with God :’ so she 
expressed herself—He had died of the same fever 
which had attacked me—had died and been buried 
nearly five weeks before. ‘Too probably he had 
caught the infection from me. Almost—such are 
the caprices of human feeling—almost I could have 
rejoiced that this young memorial of my vanished 
happiness had vanished also. It gave me a pang, 
nevertheless, that the grave should thus have closed 

upon him before I Dad seen his fair little face again. 
But I steeled my heart to hear worse things than 
this. Next she went on to inform me that already, 
on the first or second day of our calamity, she had 
taken upon herself, without waiting for authority, 
on observing the rapid approaches of illness in me, 
and arguing the state of helplessness which would 
follow, to write off at once a summons in the most 
urgent terms to the brother of my wife. This gen- 
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spirited, generous young man asI have ever known 

When I say that he was a sportsman, that at one 
season of the year he did little else than pursue his 
darling amusement of fox hunting, for which ip. 
deed he had almost a maniacal passion—saying this, 
I shall already have prejudiced him in the opinions of 
many, who fancy all such persons the slaves of cor. 
poral enjoyments. But, with submission, the truth 
lies the other way. According to my experience, 
people of these habits have their bodies more than 
usually under their command, as being subdued by 
severe exercise ; and their minds, neither better 
nor worse on an average than those ef their neigh- 
bours, are more available from being so much more 
rarely clogged by morbid habits in that uneasy yoke- 
fellow of the intellectual part—the body. He at 
all events was a man to justify in his own person 
this way of thinking; for he was a man not only 
of sound, but even of beld and energetic intellect, 
and in all moral respects one whom any man might 
feel proud to call his friend. This young man, 
Pierpoint, without delay obeyed the summons; and 
on being made acquainted with what had already 
passed, the first step he took was to call upon Bar- 
ratt, and without further question than what might 
ascertain his identity, he proceeded to inflict upon 
him a severe horsewhipping. A worse step on his 
sister's account he could not have taken. Pre- 
viously to this the popular feeling had run strong- 
ly against Barratt, but now its unity was broken. 
A new element was introduced into the question: 
Democratic feelings were armed against this out- 
rage; gentlemen and nobles, it was said, thought 
themselves not amenable to justice; and again, 
the majesty of the law was offended at this intrv- 
sion upon an affair already under solemn course of 
adjudication. Every thing, however, passes awa) 
under the healing hand of time, and this also faded 
from the public mind. People remembered also 
that he was a brother, and in that character, at aly 
rate, had a right to some allowances for his inten- 
perance ; and what quickened the oblivion of the 
affair was, which in itself was sufficiently strange, 
that Barratt did not revive the case in the public 
mind by seeking legal reparation for his injuries 
It was, however, still matter of regret that Pier- 
point should have indulged himself in this move- 
ment of pasion, since undoubtedly it broke ané 
disturbed the else uniform stream of public indig- 
nation by investing the original aggressor with 
semething like the character of an injured person: 
and therefore with some set-off to plead against his 
own wantonness of malice; his malice might now 
assume the nobler aspect of revenge. 


Thus far, in reporting the circumstances, Han- 
nah had dallied—thus far I had rejoiced that she 
dallied, with the main burden of the wo; but no® 
there remained nothing to dally with any longet— 
and she rushed along in her narrative, hurrying 
tell—I hurrying to . A second, a third . 
amination had ensued, then a final committal—t 
this within a week. By that time all the wom 
was agitated with the case; literally not the “l 


tleman, whom I shall call Pierpoint, was a high 


only, vast as that city was, but the nation was¢o™ 
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rulsed and divided into partics upon the question, 
whether the prosecution was one of mere malice 
ynot? The very government of the land was re- 
ported to be equally interested, and almost equally 
divided in opinion. In this state of public feeling 
came the trial. Imagine to yourself, oh reader, 
whosoever you ure, the intensity of the excitement 
which by that time had arisen in all people to be 
spectators of the scene—then imagine to your- 
selves the effect of all this, a perfect consciousness 
that in herself as a centre was settled the whole 
mighty interest of the exhibition—that interest 
again of so dubious and mixed a character—sym- 
pathy in some with mere misfortune—sympathy in 
others with female frailty and guilt, not perhaps 
founded upon an absolute unwavering belief in her 
innocence, even amongst those who were most loud 
and positive as partisans in affirming it,—and then 
remember that all this hideous scenical display and 
notoriety settled upon one whose very nature, consti- 
tutionally timid, recoiled with the criple agony of 
womanly shame—of matronly dignity—of insult- 


ed innocence, from every mode and shape of pub- 
lic display. Combine all these circumstances and 
elements of the case, and you may faintly enter 
into the situation of my poor Agnes. Perhaps the 
best way to express it at once is by recurring to the 
case of a young female Christian martyr, in the 
early ages of Christianity, exposed in the bloody 
amphitheatre of Rome or Verona, to ‘ fight with 
wild beasts,’ as it was expressed in mockery—she 
to fight! the lamb to fight with lions! But in re- 
ality the young martyr had a fight to maintain, 
and a fight, in contempt of that cruel mockery, 
fiereer than the fiercest of her persecutors could 
have faced perhaps—the combat with the instincts 
of her own shrinking, trembling, fainting nature. 
Such a fight had my Agnes to maintain ; and at 
that time there was a large party of gentlemen in 
whom the gentlemanly instinct was predominant, 
and whe felt so powerfully the indignities of her 
situation, that they made a public appeal in her be- 
half, One thing, and a strong one, which they 
said was this: ‘ We all talk and move in this case 
as if, because the question appears doubtful to some 
people, and the accused party to some people wears 
a doubtful character, it would follow that she there- 
fore, had, in reality, a mixed charaeter, composed 
in joiat proportions of the best and worst that is 
imputed to her. But let us not forget that this 
mixed character belongs not to her, but to the in- 
irmity of our human judgments—they are mixed 
—they are dubious—but she is not—she is, or she 
is hot, guilty—there is no middle case—and let us 
consider for a single moment, that if this young 


fe lady, as many among us heartily believe, is inne- 
now cent, then and upon that supposition let us con- 
o sider how cruel we should all think the public ex- 
ng t0 posure which aggravates the other injuries, as in 
nee that case they must be thought, to which her situa- 


lion exposes her.’ ‘They went on to make some 
Suggestions for the officers of the court in prepar- 
ing the arrangements for the trial, and some also 
forthe guidance of the audience, which showed 
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the same generous anxiety for sparing the feelings 
of the prisoner. If these did not wholly succeed 
in repressing the open avowal of coarse and brutal 
curiosity amongst the intensely vulgar, at least they 
availed to diffuse amongst the neutral and indiffer- 
ent part of the public a sentiment of respect and 
forbearance which, emanating from high quarters, 
had a very extensive influence upon most of what 
met the eye or the ear of iny poor wife. 


She, on the day of trial, was supported by her 
brother; and by that time she needed support, in- 
deed. I was reported to be dying; her little son 
was dead; neither had she been allowed to see 
him. Perhaps these things, by weaning her from 
all further care about life, might have found their 
natural effect in making her indifferent to the 
course of the trial, or even to its issue. And so, 
perhaps, in the main, they did. But at times some 
lingering sense of outraged dignity, some fitful 
gleams of old sympathies, ‘ the hectic of a moment,’ 
came back upon her, and prevailed over the dead- 
ening stupor ef her grief. Then she shown fora 
moment into a starry light—sweet and woful te 
remember. Then but why linger? I burry 
to the close: che was pronounced guilty ; whether 
by a jury or a bench of judges, | do not say—hav- 
ing determined, from the beginning, to give no 
hint of the land in which all these events happen- 
ed; neither is that of the slightest consequenee. 
Guilty she was pronounced ; but sentence at that 
time was deferred. Ask me not,I beseech you, 
about the muff or other circumstances inconsistent 
with the hostile evidence. These circumstances 
had the testimony, you will observe, of my own ser- 
vants only; nay, as it turned out, of one servant 
exclusively : that naturally diminished their value. 
And, on the other side, evidence was arrayed, per- 
jury was suborned, that would have wrecked a wil- 
derness of simple truth trusting to its own unaided 
forces. What followed? Did this judgment of 
the court settle the opinion of the public ! Opinion 
of the public! Did it settle the winds? Did iv 
settle the motion of the Atlantic? Wilder, fiercer, 
and louder grew the cry against the wretched ac- 
cuser: mighty had been the power over the vast 
audience, of the dignity, the affliction, the perfict 
simplicity, and the Madonna beauty of the prisoner. 
That beauty so child-like, and at the same time so 
saintly, made, besides, so touching in its pathos by 
means of the abandonment, the careless abandon- 
ment and the infinite desolation of her air and nan- 
ner—would of itself, and without further aid, have 
made many converts. Much more was done by 
the simplicity of her statements, and the indif- 
ference with which she neglected to improve any 
strong points in her own favour ; the indifference, 
as every heart perceived, of despairing grief. Then 
came the manners on the hostile side—the haggard 
consciousness of grief, the dropping tone, the bra- 
vado and fierce strut which sought to dissemble all 
this. Not one amongst all the witnesses, assem- 
bled on that side, had, by all agreement, the bold 
natural tone of conscious uprightness, Hence it 


could not be surprising that the storm of popular 
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opinien made itself heard with a louder and louder | full pomp, order, and ceremonial costume, to a 


sound. The Government itself began to be dis- 
turbed ; the minister of the severeign began to be 
agitated ; and, had no menaces been thrown out, 
it was generally understood that they would have 
given way to the popular voico, now continually 
more distinct and clamorous. In the midst of all 
this tumult, obscure murmurs began te arise that 
Barratt had practised the same or similar villainies. 
One case in particular was beginning to be whis- 
pered about, which at once threw light upon the 
whole affair: it was the case of a young and beauti- 
ful married woman, who had been on the very 
brink of a catastrophe such as had befaller my 
own wife, when some seasonable interference, of 
what nature was not known, had critically de- 
livered her. The case arose ‘like a little cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand,’ then spread and threat- 
ened to burst in tempest upon the public mind, 
when all at once, more suddenly even than it had 
arisen, it was hushed up, or in some way disap- 
peared. But a trifling circumstance made it possi- 
ble to trace the case: In after times, when means 
offered, but unfortunately no particular purpose of 
good, nor any purpuse, in fact, beyond that of curi- 
osity, it was traced, and enough was soon ascer- 
tained to have blown to fragments any possible con- 
spiracy emanating from this Barratt, bad that been 
of any further importance. However, in spite of 
all that money or art could effect, a sullen growl 
continued to be heard amongst the populace of 
many profound villanies that had been eflected 
or attempted by this Barratt; and accordingly, 
much in the same way as was years afterwards 
practised in London, when a hosier had caused se- 
veral young people to be prosecuted te death for 
passing forged bank-notes, the wrath of the people 
showed itself in marking the shop for vengeance 
upon any favourable occasion offering threugh fire 
or riots, and in the mean time in deserting ‘it. 
These things had been going on for some time 
when I awoke from my long delirium ; but the ef- 
fect they had produced upen a weak and obstinate 
and haughty government, or at Jeast upon the 
weak and ebstinate and haughty member of the go- 
vernment who presided in the police administra- 
tion, was to contirm and rivet the line of conduct 
which had heen made the object of popular denun- 
ciation. More energetically, more scornfully, to 
express that determination of flying into the face 
ef public opinion and censure, four days before my 
- awakening, Agnes had been brought up to receive 
her sentence. On that same day, nay, it was said 
in that same hour, petitions, very numerously sign- 
ed, and petitions trom different ranks, different ages, 
different sexes, were garried up to the throne, pray- 
ing, upon manifold grounds, but all noticing the 
extreme doubtfulness of the case, for an uncondi- 
tional pardon. By whose advice er influence, it 


was guessed easily, though never exactly ascer- 
tained, these petitions were unanimously, almost 
contemptuously rejected. And to express the con- 
tempt of public opinion as powerfully as possible, 
Agnes was sentenced by the court, reassembled in 


punishment the severest that the laws allowed— 
viz: hard labor for ten years. The people raged 
more than ever; threats, public and private, were 
conveyed to the ears of the minister chiefly con- 
cerned in the responsibility, and who had indeed, 
by empty and ostentatious talking, assumed that 
responsibility to himself in a way that was perfect. 
ly needless. 

Thus stood matters when I awoke to conscious- 
ness: and this was the fatal journal of the interval 
—interval so long as measured by my fierce cal- 
endar of delirium—sv brief measured by the huge 
circuit of events which it embraced, and their 
mightiness for evil. Wrath, wrath immeasurable, 
unimaginable, unmitigable, burned at my heurt like 
a cancer. The worst had come. And the thing 
which kills a man for action—the living in two cli- 
mates at once—a horrid and frightful: zone—of 
hope and fear—that was past. Weak—suppese | 
were for the moment: I felt that a day or two 
might bring back my strength. No miserable tre- 
mors of hope now shook my nerves: if they shook 
from that inevitable rocking of the waters that fol- 
lews a sterm, so much might be pardoned to the 
infirmity of a nature that could not lay aside its 
fleshly necessities, nor altogether forego its homage 
to ‘ these frail elements,’ but which by inspiration 
already lived within a region where no voices were 
heard but the spiritual voices of transcendant pas- 
sions—of 

_ * Wrongs unrevenged, and insults unredressed.’ 

Six days from this time I was well—well and 
strong. I rose from my bed ; I bathed ; I dressed; 
as if | were a bridegroom. And that was in facta 
great day in my life. I was to see Agnes. Oh! 
yes; permission had been obtained from the lordly 
minister that I should see my wife. Is it possible! 
Can such condescensions exist? Yes: solicits- 
tions from ladies, eloquent notes wet with ducal 
tears, these had won from the thrice-radiant secre- 
tary, redolent ef roseate attar, a countersign to some 
order or other, by which I—yes I—under license 
of a fop, and supervision of a jailer—was to seeand 
for a time converse with my own wife. : 

The hour appointed for the first day's interview 
was eight o’clock in the evening. On the outside 
of the jail all was summer light and animation. The 
sports of children in the streets of mighty cities 
are but sad, and too painfully recall the circum- 
stances of freedom and breezy nature that are not 
there. But all the pomp of glorious summer, an 
the presence, ‘ not to be put by,’ of the everlasting 
light, that is either always present, or always daw? 
ing—these potent elements impregnate the very 
city life, and the dim reflex of nature which 1s 
fuund at the bottom of well-like streets, with more 
solemn powers to move and sooth in summer. 
struck upon the prison gates, the first among mu» 
titudes waiting to strike. Not because we struc, 
but because the hour had sounded, suddenly the 
gate opened; and in we streained. I, as a visite! 
for the first time, was immediately distinguished by 
the jailers, whose glance of eye is fatally unertns: 
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‘Who was it that I wanted?’ At the name a 
stir of emotion was manifest, even there: the dry 
bones stirred and moved; the passions outside had 
long ago passed to the interior of this gloomy pri- 
gon; and not a man but had his hypothesis on the 
case; not a man but had almost fought with some 
comrade, many had literally fought, about the merits 
of their several opinions. 


If any man had expected a scene at this reunion, 
he would have been disappointed. Exhaustion, 
and the ravages of sorrow, had left to dear Agnes 
so litte power of animation or of action, that her 
emotions were rather to be guessed at. both for 
kind and for degree, than directly to have been per- 
ceived. She was in fact a sick patient, far gonein 
illness that should properly have confined her to 
bed ; and was as much past the power of replying 
to my frenzied exclamations, as a dying victim of 
fever of entering upon a strife of argument. In 
bed, however, she was not. When the door opened 
she was discovered sitting at a table placed against 
the opposite wall, her head pillowed upen her arms, 
and these resting upon the table. Her beautiful 
long auburn hair had escaped from its confinement, 
and was floating over the table and her own per- 
son. She took no notice of the disturbance made 
by our entrance, did not turn, did not raise her 
head, nor make an effort to do se, nor by any sigh 
whatever intimate that she was conscious of our 
presence, until the turnkey in a respectful tone an- 
nounced me. Upon that a low groan, or rather a 
feeble moan, showed that she had become aware of 
my presence, and relieved me from all apprehen- 
sion of causing too sudden a shock by taking her 
in my arms. The turnkey had now retired; we 
were alone. I knelt by her side, threw my arms 
about her, and pressed her to my heart. She drop- 
ped her head upon my shoulder, and lay for some 
time like one who slumbered ; but, alas ! not as she 
had used te slumber. Her breathing, which had 
been like that of sinless infancy, was now fright- 
fully short and quick ; she seemed not properly to 
breathe, but to'gasp. This, thought I, may be sud- 
den agitation, and in that case she will gradually 
recover; half an hour will restore her. Wo is me! 
she did not recover; and internally I said—she 
hever wil/ recover. The arrows have gone too deep 
lora frame so exquisite in its sensibility, and al- 
ready her hours are numbered. 

At this first visit I said nothing te her about the 
past; that, and the whole extent to which our 
communications should go, I left rather to her own 
choice. At the second visit, however, upon some 
word or other arising which farnished an occasion 
for touching on this hateful topic, I pressed her, 
contrary to my own previous intention, for as full 
’n account of the fatal event as she could without 
a distressing effort communicate. ‘To my surprise 
she was silent—gloomily—almost it might have 
seemed obstinately silent. A horrid thought came 
‘nto my mind ; could it, might ithave been possible 
that my noble-minded wife, such she had ever 
‘seemed to me, was open to temptations of this na- 
‘ure? Could it have been that in some moment 
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of infirmity, when her better angel was away from 
her side, she had yielded to a sudden impulse of 
frailty, such as a second moment for consideration 
would have resisted, but which unhappily had been 
followed by no such opportunity of retrieval? I 
had heard of such things, Cases there were in 
our own times (and not confined to one nation,) 
when irregular impulses of this sort were known 
to have haunted and besieged natures not otherwise 
ignoble or base. I ran over the names, amongst 
those which were taxed with this propensity.— 
More than one were the names of people in a tech- 
nical sense held noble. ‘That, nor any other con- 
sideration, abated my horror. | etter, I said, (be- 
cause more compatible with elevation of mind) 
better to have committed some bloody act—some 
murderous act. Dreadful was the panic I under- 
went. God pardon the wrong ! did; and even now 
I pray to him—as though the past thing were a 
future thing and capable of change—that he would 
forbid her for ever to know what was the deroga- 
tery thought I had admitted. I sometimes think, 
by recollecting a momentary blush that suffnsed 
her marble eountenance—I think—I fear she might 
have read what was fighting in my mind. Yet that 
would admit ef another explanation. If she did 
read the very worst, meek saint! she suffered no 
complaint or sense of that injury to escape her. It 
might, however, be that prece;tion, or it might be 
that fear which roused her to an effort that other- 
wise had seemed too revolting to unkertake. She 
now rehearsed the whole steps of the affair from 
first to last; but the only material addition, which 
her narrative made to that which the trial itself had 
involved, was the following:—On two separate 
occasions previous to the last and fatal one, when 
she had happened to walk unaccompanied by me 
in the city, the monster Barratt had wet her in the 
street. He had probably—and this was, indeed, 
subsequently ascertained—at first, and for seme 
time afterwards, mistaken her rank, and had ad- 
dressed some proposals to her, which, from the sup- 
pressed tone of his speaking, or from her own ter- 
ror and surprise, she had not clearly understood ; 
but enowgh had reached her alarmed ear to satisfy 
her that they were of a nature in the last degree 
licentious and insulting. ‘Terrified and shocked 
rather than indignant, for she toe easily presumed 
the man to be a maniac, she hurried homewards ; 
and was rejoiced, on first venturing to look round 
when close to her own gate, to perceive that the 
man was not following. There, however, she was 
mistaken ; for either on this occasion, or on some 
other, he had traced her homewards. The last of 
these rencontres had occurred just three months be- 
fore the fatal 6th of April; and if, in any one in- 
stance, Agnes had departed from the strict line of 
duty as a wife, or had shown a defect of judgment, 
it was at this point—in not having frankly and fully 
reported the circumstances to me. 


On the last of these occasions I had met her at 
the garden gate, and had particularly remarked that 
she seemed agitated; and now, at recalling these 
incidents, Agnes reminded me that I had noticed 
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that circumstance to herself, and that she had an- 
swered me faithfully as to the main fact. It was 
true she had done so; for she had said that she 
had just met a lunatic who had alarmed her by 
fixing his attention upon herself, and speakiug to 
her in a ruffian manner; and it was also true that 
she did sincerely regard him in that light. This 
led me at the time to construe the whole affair into 
a casual collision with some poor maniac escaping 
from his keepers, and of no future moment, having 
passed by without present consequences. But had 
she, instead of thus reporting her own erroneous 
impression, reported the entire circumstances of 
the case, I should have given them a very different 
interpretation. Affection for me, and fear to throw 
me needlessly into a quarrel with a man of appa- 
rently brutal and violent nature—those considera- 
tions, as too often they do with the most upright 
wives, had operated to check Agnes in the perfect 
sincerity of her communications. She had told 
nothing Sut the truth—only, and fatally it turned 
out for us both, she had not told the whole truth.— 
The very suppression, to which she had reconciled 
herself under the belief that thus she was provid- 
ing for my safety and her own consequent happi- 
ness, had been the indirect occasion of ruin to both. 
It was impossible to show displeasure under such 
circumstances, or under any circumstances, to one 
whose self-reproaches were at any rate tvo bitter ; 
but certainly, as a general rule, every conscientious 
woman should resolve to consider her husband’s 
honor in the first case, and far above all other re- 
gards whatsoever ; to make this the first, the second, 
the third law of her conduct, and his personal safe- 
ty but the fourth or fifth. Yet women, and espe- 
cially when the interests of children are at stake 
upon the husband’s safety, rarely indeed are able to 
take this Reman view of their duties. 


To return to the narrative—Agnes had not nor 
could have, the most remote suspicion of this Bar- 
ratt’s connexion with the shop which she had not 
accidentally entered; and the sudden appearance 
of this wretch it was, at the very moment of finding 
herself charged with so vile and degrading an 
offence, that contributed most of all to rob her of 
her natural firmness, by suddenly revealing to her 
terrified heart the depth of the conspiracy which 
thus yawned like a gulf below her. And not only 
had this sudden horror, upon discovering a guilty 
design in what before had seemed accident, and 
links uniting remote incidents which else seemed 
casual and disconnected, greatly disturbed and con- 
fused her manger, which confusion again had be- 
come more intense upon her own consciousness 
that she was confused, and that her manner was 
greatly to her disadvantage ; but—which was the 
worst effect of all, because the rest could not ope- 
rate against her, except upon those who were pre- 
sent to witness it, whereas this was noted down 
and recorded—so utterly did her confusian strip 
her of all presence of mind, that she did not con- 
sciously (and consequently could not protest against 
at the moment when it was most important to 
do so, and most natural) the important circum- 
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stances of the muff. This capital objection, though 
dwelt upon and improved to the utmost at the trial, 
was looked upon by the judges as an afterthought ; 
and merely because it had not been seized upon by 
herself, and urged in the first moments of her al- 
most incapacitating terror on finding this amongst 
the circumstances of the charge against her—as if 
an ingenuous nature, in the very act of recoiling 
with horror from a criminal charge the most de- 
grading, and in the very instant of discovering, 
with a perfect rapture of alarm, the too plausible 
appearance of probability amongst the circum- 
stances, would be likely to pause, and with attor- 
ney-like dexterity, to pick out the particular cir- 
cumstance that might admit of being proved to be 
false, when the conscience proclaimed, though in 
despondence of the result, that all the circum- 
stances were, as to the use made of them, one tissue 
of falsehoods. Agnes, who had made a powerful 
effort in speaking of the case at all, found her 
calmness increase as she advanced; and she now 
told me, that in reality there were twe discoveries 
which she made in the same instant, and not one 
only, which had disarmed her firmness and ordi- 
nary presence of mind. One I have mentioned— 
the fact of Barratt, the proprietor of the shop, being 
the same person who had in former instances per- 
secuted her in the street; but the other was even 
more alarming—it has been said already that it 
was not a pure matter of accident that she had 
visited this particular shop. In reality, that nurse- 
ry-maid, of whom some mention has been made 
above, and in terms expressing the suspicion with 
which I even then regarded her, had persuaded her 
into going thither by some representations which 
Agnes had already ascertained to be altogether ur 
warranted. Other presumptions against the girl's 
fidelity crowded dimly upon my wife’s mind at the 
very moment of finding her eyes thus suddenly 
opened. And it was not five minutes after her first 
examination, and in fact five minutes after it had 
ceased to be of use to her, that she remembered 
another circumstance which now, when combined 
with the sequel, told its own tale,—the muff had 
been missed some little time before the 6th of Apel. 
Search had been made for it: but, the particulat 
occasion which required it having passed olf, this 
search was laid aside for the present, in the expec 
tation that it would soon re-appear in some core: 
of the house before it was wanted ; then came the 
sunny day, which made it no longer useful, and 
would perhaps have dismissed it entirely from the 
recollection of all parties, until it was now brought 
back in this memorable way. The name of.) 
wife was embroidered within, upon the lining, and 
it thus become a serviceable link to the hellish c 
bal against her. Upon reviewing the circumstanc® 
from first to last, upon recalling the manner of the 
girl atthe time when the muff was missed, and upo! 
combining the whole with her recent deceptt? 
by which she had misled her poor mistress into ™ 
siting this shop, Agnes began to see the enlil 
truth as to this servant’s wicked collusien ¥!" 


| Barratt, though, perhaps, it might be too much 
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suppose her aware of the unhappy result to which 
her collusion tended. All this she saw at a glance 
when it was too late, for her first examination was 
over. This girl, 1 must add, had left our house 
during my illness, and she had afterwards a melan- 
choly end. 


One thing surprised me in all this. Barratt’s 
purpose must manifestly have been to create mere- 
ly a terrer in my poor wife’s mind, and to stop 
short of any legal consequences, in order to profit 
by the panic and confusion for extorting compli- 
ances with his hideous pretensions. It perplexed 
me, therefore, that he did not appear to have pur- 
sued this manifestly his primary purpose, the other 
being merely a mask to conceal his true ends, and 
alas, as he fancied, a means for effecting them. | In 
this, however, | had soon occasion to find that I 
was deceived. He had, but without the knowledge 
of Agnes, taken such steps as were then open to 
him, for making overtures to her with regard to the 
terms upon which he would agree to defeat the 
charge against her by failing to appear. But the 
law had travelled too fast for him and too determi- 
nately ; so that, by the time he supposed terror to 
have operated sufficiently in favor of his views, it 
had already become unsafe to venture upon such ex- 
plicit proposals as he would otherwise have tried.— 
His own safety was now at stake, and would have 
been compromised by any open or written avowal of 
the motives on which he had been all along acting. 
In fact, at this time he was foiled by the agent in 
whom he confided; but much more he had been 
confounded upon another point—the prodigious 
interest manifested by the public. Thus it seems 
—that, whilst he meditated only a snare for my 
poor Agnes, he had prepared one for himself; and 
finally, to evade the suspicion which began to rise 
powerfully as te his true motives, and thus to stave 
off his own ruin, had found himself ina manner ob- 
liged to go forward and censummate the ruin of 
another, 

The state of Agnes, as to health and bodily 
strength, was now becoming such that | was forci- 
bly wacned-—whatsoever I meditated doing, to do 
quickly. ‘There was this urgent rea-on for alarm ; 
once conveyed into that region wf the prison in 
which sentences like her’s were executed, it be- 
came hopeless that I could communicate with her 
again. Allintercourse whatsover, and with whom- 
soever, was then placed under the most rigorous 
interdict ; and the alarming circumstance was, that 
this transfer was governed by no settled rules, but 
night take place at any hour, and would certainly 
be precipitated by the slightest violence on my part, 
the slightest indiscretion, or the slightest argument 
for suspicion. Hard indeed, was the part I had to 
play, for it was indispensable that I should appear 
calm and tranquil, in order to disarm suspicions 
around me, whilst, continually contemplating the 
Possibility that I myself might be sammened to ex- 
tremities which I could not so much as trust myself 
to name or distinctly to conceive. But thus stood 
the case; the Government, it was understood, an- 
gered by the public opposition, resolute for the 
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triumph ef what they called ‘ principle,’ had settled 
finally that the sentence should be carried into exe- 
cution. Now that she, that my Agnes, being the 
frail wreck that she had become, could have stood 
one week of this sentence practically and literally 
enforced—was a mere chimera. A few hours pro- 
bably of the experiment would have settled that 
question by dismissing her to the death she longed 
for; but beeause the suffering would be short, was 
I to stand by and te witness the degradation—the 
pollution—attempted to be fastened upon her.— 
What! to know that her beautiful tresses would be 
shorn ignominiously—a felon’s dress forced upon 
her—a vile taskmaster with authority to——-; blis- 
tered be the tongue that ceuld go on te utter, in 
connexion with her innocent name, the vile disho- 
nors which were to settle upon her person! I, 
however, and her brother had taken such resolu- 
tions that this result was barely possible; and yet 
I sickened, yes, literally I many times experienced 
the effect of physical sickness, at contemplating our 
own utter childish helplessness, and recollecting 
that every night during our seclusion from the 
prison the last irreversible step might be taken— 
and in the morning we might find a solitary cell, 
and the angel form that had illuminated it gone 
where we could not fellow, and leaving behind her 
the certainty that we should see her no more — 
Every night, at the hour of locking up, she, at 
least, manifestly had a fear that she saw us for the 
last time; she put her arms feebly about my neck, 
sobbed convulsively, and, I believe, guessed—but, 
if really so, did not much reprove or quarrel with 
the desperate purposes which I struggled with in 
regard to her own life. One thing was quite evi- 
dent—that to the peace of her latter days, now 
hurrying to their close, it was indispensable that 
she should pass them undivided from me; and pos- 
sibly, as was afterwards alleged, when it became 
easy to allege any thing, some relenting did take 
place in high quarters at this time; for upon some 
medical reperts made just now, a most seasonable 
indulgence was granted, viz: that Hannah was 
permitted to attend her mistress canstantly ; and it 
was also felt as a great alleviation of the horrors 
belonging to this prison, that candles were now al- 
lewed througheut the nights. But Il was warned 
privately that these indulgences were with no con- 
sent from the police minister; and that circum- 
stances might soon withdraw the momentary inter- 
cession by which we profited. With this know- 
ledge, we could not linger in our preparations ; wé 
had resolved upon accomplishing an escape for 
Agnes, at whatever risk or price: the main difficul- 
ty was her own extreme feebleness, which might 
forbid her to co-operate with any degree at the cri- 
tical moment ; and the main danger was—delay. 
We pushed forwar:|, therefore, in our attempts with 
predigious energy, and I for my part with an energy 
like that of insanity. 


* * * 
The first attempt we made was upon the fidelity 
to his trust of the chief jailer. He was a coarse 
vulgar man, brutal in his manners, but with ves- 
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tiges of generosity in his character—though dam- 
aged a good deal by his daily associates. Him we 
invited to a meeting at a tavern in the neighbor- 
hood of the prison, disguising our names as too 
certain to betray our objects, and baiting our invi- 
tation with some hints which he had ascertained 
were likely to prove temptations under his imme- 
diate circumstances. He had a graceless young 
son whom he was most anxious to wean frem his 
dissolute connexions, and to steady, by placing him 
in some office ef no great responsibility. Upon 
this knowledge we framed the terms of our invita- 
tion. 

These proved to be effectual, as regarded our im- 
mediate object of obtaining an interview of persua- 
sion. The night was wet; and at seven o'clock, 
the hour fixed for the interview, we were seated in 
readiness, much perplexed to know whether he 
We had 
waited three quarters of an hour, when we heard a 
heavy lumbering step ascending the stairs. The 
doer was thrown open to its widest extent, and in 
the centre of the door-way stood a short, stout-built 
man, and the very broadest I ever beheld—staring 
at us with bold inquiring eyes. His salutation was 
something to this effect. 

‘ What the hell do you gay fellows want with 
me?t What the blazes is this humbugging letter 
about? My son, and be hanged! what do you know 
of my son?’ 

Upon this overture we ventured to request that 
he would come in and suffer us tw shut the door, 
which we also locked. Next we produced the offi- 
cial paper nominating his son to a small place in 
the customs,—not yielding much, it was true, in the 
way of salary, but fortunately, and in accordance 
with the known wishes of the father, unburdened 
with any dangerous trust. 

‘ Well, I suppose I must say thank ye: but what 
comes next? What am I to do to pay the dam- 
ages ?? We informed him that for this particular lit- 
tle service we asked no return. 

‘No, no,’ said he, ‘that'll not go down: that 
cat "Il not jump. I’m not green enough for that.— 
So, say away—what’s the damage?’ We then 
explained that we had certainly a favor and a great 
one to ask: [‘Ay’ I’ll be bound you have,’ was 
his parenthesis:} but that for this we were prepared 
to offer a separate remuneration; repeating that 
with respect to the little place procured for his son, 
it had-not eost us any thing, and therefore we did 
really and sincerely decline to receive any thing in 
return ; satisfied that, by this little offering, we had 
procured the opport®hity of this present interview. 
At this point we withdrew a covering from a table 
upon which we had previously arranged a heap of 
gold coins, amounting in value to twelve hundred 
English guineas: this being the entire sum which 
circumstances allowed us to raise on so sudden a 
warnit.g: for some landed property that we both 
had was so settled and limited, that we could not 
convert it into money either by way of sale, loan 
or mortgage. ‘This sum, stating to him its exact 
amount, we offered to his acceptance, upen the 
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single condition that he would look aside, or wink 
hard, or, in whatever way he chose to express it, 
would make, or suffer to be made, such facilities 
for our liberating a female prisoner as we would 
point out. He mused: full five minutes he sat 
deliberating without opening his lips. At length 
he shocked us by saying, in a firm decisive tone 
that left us little hope of altering his resolution — 
‘No, gentlemen, it’s a very fair offer, and a good 
deal of money for a single prisoner. I think [ can 
guess at the person. It’s a very fair offer—fair 
enough. But, bless your heart! if 1 were to do 
the thing you want why perhaps another case 
might be overlooked ; but this prisoner, no : there's 
too much depending. No,they would turn me out 
of my place. Now the place is worth more to me 
in the long rua than what you offer: though you 
bid fair enough, if it were only for my time in it— 
But look here: in case I cant get my son to come 
into harness, I’m expecting to get the office for him 
after I’ve retired. can’t do it. But I'll tell 
you what: you've been kind te my son: and there- 
fore I'll not say a word about it. ‘ You’re safe for 
me. And so good-night to you.’ Saying which, 
an‘ standing no further question, he walked reso- 
lutely out of the room and down stairs. 


Two days we mourned over this failure, and 
scarcely knew which way to turn for another ray 
ef hope ;—oen the third morning we received intel- 
ligence that this very jailer had been attacked by 
the fever, which, after long desolating the city, had 
at length made its way into the prison. In a very 
few days the jailer was lying without hope ef reco- 
very : and of necessity another person was appeint- 
ed to fill his station for the present. ‘This person 
I had seen, and I liked him less by much than the 
one he succeeded: he had an Italian appearance, 
and he wore an air of Italian subtlety and dissimu- 
lation. I was surprised to find, on proposing the 
same service to him, and on the same terms, that 
he made no objection whatever, but closed instant- 
ly with my offers. In prudence, however, | had 
made this change in the articles: a sum equal to 
two hundred English guineas, or one-sixth part of 
the whole money, he was to receive beforehand 4s 
a retaining fee; but the remainder was to be paid 
only to himself, or to any body of his appointing, 
at the very moment of our finding the prison gates 
thrown open to us. He spoke fairly enough, and 
seemed to meditate no treachery ; nor was there any 
obvious of known interest to serve by treachery ; 
and yet I doubted him grievously. 

The night came : it was chosen as a gala night, 
one of two nights throughout the yearin which the 
prisoners were allowed to celebrate a great national 
event: and in those daysof relaxed prison manage 
ment the utmost license was allowed to the rejolc- 
ing. This indulgence was extended to prisoners 
of all classes, though, of course, under more restric 
tions with regard to the criminal class. Ten o'clock 
came—the hour at which we had been instructed 
to hold ourselves in readiness. We had been long 
prepared. Agnes had been dressed by Hannah 10 
such a costume externally, a man’s hat and cloak, 
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&c., that, frem her height, she might easily have 

ed amongst a mob of masquerading figures in 
the debtors’ halls and galaries for a young stripling. 
Pierpoint and myself were also to a certain degree 
disguised ; so far at least, that we should not have 
been recognized at any hurried glance by those of 
the prison officers who had become acquainted with 
our persons. We were all more or less disguised 
about the face; and in that age when masks were 
commonly used at all hours by people of a certain 
rank, there would have been nothing suspicious in 
any possible eostume of the kind in a night like 
this, if we could succeed in passing for friends of 


debtors. 


I am impatient of these details, and I hasten 
over the ground, One entire hour passed away, 
and no jailer appeared. We began to despond 
heavily; and Agnes, poor thing; was now the 
most agitated of us all. At length eleven struck 
in the harsh tones of the prison clock. A few 
minutes after, we heard the sound of bolts drawing, 
and bars unfastening. The jailer entered—drunk, 
and much disposed to be insolent. I thought it 
advisable to give him another bribe, and he resum- 
ed the fawning insinuation of his manner. He 
now directed us, by passages which he pointed out, 
to gain the other side of the prison. There we 
were to mix with the debtors and their mob of 
friends, and to await his joining us, which in that 
crowd he could do without much suspicion. He 
wished us to traverse the passages separately ; but 
this was impossible, for it was necessary that one 
of us sheuld support Agnes on each side. I pre- 
viously persuaded her to take a small quantity of 
brandy, which we rejoiced to see had given her, at 
this moment of starting, a most seasonable strength 
and arimation. The gloomy passages were more 
than usually empty, for all the turnkeys were em- 
ployed in a vigilant custedy of the gates, and ex- 
amination of the parties going out. So the jailer 
had told us, and that news alarmed us. We came 
at length to a turning which brought us in sight 
of a strong iron gate, that divided the two main 
quarters of the prison. For this we had not been 
prepared, The man, however, epened the gate 
without a word spoken, only putting out his hand 
for a fee; and in my joy, perhaps, I gave him one 
mprudently large. After passing this gate, the 
distant uproar of the debtors guided us to the scene 
of their merriment; and when there, such was the 
tumult and the vast multitude assembled, that we 
now hoped in good earnest to accomplish our pur- 
pose without accident. Just at this moment the 
jaller appeared in the distance ; he seemed looking 
towards us, and at length one of our party could 
distinguish that he was beckoning to us. We 
Went forward, and found him in seme agitation, 
real or counterfeit, He muttered a word or two 
quite unintelligible about the man at the wicket, 
told us we must wait a while, and he would then 
see what could be done for us. We were begin- 
ling to demur, and to express the suspicions which 
AOW too seriously arose, when he, seeing, or affect- 
ing to see some object of alarm, pushed us with a 
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hurried movement into a cell opening upon the: 
part ef the gallery at which we were now standing. 
Not knowing whether we really might not be re- 
treating from some danger, we could do no other- 
wise than comply with his signals; but we were 
troubled at finding ourselves immediately locked in 
from the outside, and thus apparently all our mo- 
tions had only sufficed to exchange one prison for 
another. 


We were new completely in the “ark, and 
found, by a hard breathing from one corner of the 
little dormitory, that it was not unoccupied. Hav- 
ing taken care to provide ourselves separately with 
means for striking a light, we soon had more than 
one torch burning. The brilliant light falling upon 
the eyes of a man who lay stretched on the iron 
bedstead, weke him. It proved to be my friend 
the under-jailer, Ratcliffe, but mo longer holding 
any office in the prison. He sprang up, and a rapid 
explanation took place. He had become a prisoner 
for debt; and on this evening, after having carous- 
ed through the day with some friends from the 
country, had retired at an early hour to sleep away 
his intoxication. I on my part thought it prudent 
to entrust him unreservedly with our situation and 
purposes, not omitting our gloomy suspicions. 
Ratcliffe looked, with a pity that won my love, up- 
on the poor wasted Agnes. He had seen her on 
her first entrance into the prison, had spoken to 
her, and therefore knew from what she had fallen, 
to what. Even then he had felt for her; how 
much more at this time, when he beheld, by the 
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fierce light of the torches, her wo-worn features ! 

‘ Who was it,’ he asked eagerly, ‘ you made the 
bargain with ? Manasseh ?’ 

‘ The same.’ 

‘Then I can tell you this—not a greater villain 
walks the earth. He is a Jew from Portugal; he 
has betrayed many a man, and will many another, 
unless he gets his own neck stretched, which might 
happen, if I told all I know.’ 

‘But what was it probable that this man medi- 
tated? Or how could it profit him to betray us ?” 

‘That’s more than I can tell. He wants to get 
your money, and that he doesn’t know how to 
bring about without doing his part. But that’s 
what he never will do, take my word for it. That 
would cut him out of all chance for the head-jailer’s 
place.’ He mused alittle, and then told us that he 
could himself put us outside the prison-walls, and 
weuld do it without fee or reward. ‘ But we must 
be quiet or that devil will bethink him ef me. TH 
wager something he thought that I was eut merry- 
making like the rest; and if he should chance to 
light upon the truth, he’ll be back in no time.’ — 
Ratcliffe then removed an old fire-grate, at the back 
of which was an iron plate, that swung round into 
a similar fire-place in the contiguous cell. From 
that, by a removal of a few slight obstacles, we 
passed, by a long avenue into a chapel. Then he 
left us, whilst he went out alone to reconnoitre his 
ground. Agnes was now in so pitiable a condition 
of weakness, as we stood on the very brink of our 


‘final effort, that we placed her in a pew, where she 
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eould rest as upon a sofa. 
upon graves, and with monuments more or less 
conspicuous all around us: some raised by friends 
to the memory of friends—some by subscriptions in 
the prison—seme by children, who had risen into 
prosperity, to the memory of a father, brother, or 
other relaiives, who had died in captivity. I was 
grieved that these sad memorials sheuld meet the 
eye of my wife at this moment of awe and terrific 
anxiety. Pierpoint and I were well armed, and all 
of us determined not to suffer a recapture, now that 
we were free of the crowds that made resistance 
hopeless. This Agnes easily perceived; and that, 
by suggesting a bloody arbitration, did not lessen 
her agitation. I hoped therefore that, by placing 
her in the pew, I might at least liberate her for the 
moment from the besetting memorials of sorrow and 
calamity. But, as if in the very teeth of my pur- 
pose, one of the large columns which supported the 
roof of the chapel had its basis and lower part of 
the shaft in this very pew. On the side of it, and 
just facing her as she lay reclining on the cushions, 
appeared a mural tablet, with a bas-relief in white 
marble, to the memory of two children, twins, who 
had lived and died at the same time, and in this 
prisor—children who had never breathed another 
air than in that of captivity, their parents having 
many years within these walls, under con- 
finement for debt. The sculptures were not re- 
markable, being a trite, but not the less affecting, 
representation of angels descending to receive the 
infants ; but the hallowed words of the inscription, 
distinet and legible— Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for such is the king- 
dom of God’—met her eye, and, by the thoughts 
they awakened, made me fear that she would be- 
come unequal to the exertions which yet awaited 
her. At this moment Ratcliffe returned, and in- 
formed us that all was right; and that, from the 
ruinous state of all the buildings which surrounded 
the chapel, no difficulty remained for us, who were, 
in fact, beyond the strong part of the prison, ex- 
cepting ata single door, which we should be obliged 
to break down. But had we any means arranged 
for pursuing our flight, and turning this escape te 
account when out of confinement’? All that, I as- 
sured him, was provided for long ago. We pro- 
ceeded, and soon reached the deor. We had one 
crow-bar amongst us, but beyond that had no better 
weapons than the loose stones found about some 
new-made graves in the chapel. Ratcliffe and 
Pierpoint, both powerful mep, applied themselves 
by turns to the door, whilst Hannah and I support- 
ed Agnes. The door did not yield, being of enor- 
mous strength; but the wall did, and a large mass 
of stone-work fell outwards, twisting the door aside ; 
60 that, by afterwards working with our hands, we 
removed stones many enough to admit of our egress. 
Unfortunately this aperture was high above the 
ground, and it was necessary to climb over a huge 
heap of loose rubbish in order to profit by it. My 
brother-in-law passed first in order to receive my 
wife, quite helpless at surmounting the obstacle by 
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through the opening, and, turing round so as to 
face me, he naturally could see something that | 
did not see. ‘Look behind!’ he called out rapidly, 
I did so, and saw the murderous villain Manasseh, 
with his arm uplifted, and in the act of cutting at 
my wife, nearly insensible as she was, with a cut- 
lass. ‘The blow was not for me, but for her, as the 
fugitive prisoner; and the law would have borne 
him out in the act. I saw, I comprehended the 
whole. I groped, as far ar I could without letting 
my wife drop, for my pistols; but all that I could 
do would have been unavailing, and too late—she 
would have been murdered in my arms. But—and 
that was what none of us saw—neither I, nor Pier- 


back in the shade; one person had seen, but had 
not uttered a word on seeing Manasseh advancing 
through the shades; one person only had forecast 
the exact succession of all that was coming ; me 
she saw embarrassed and my hands pre-occupied— 
Pierpoint and Ratcliffe useless by position-~and 
the gleam of the dog’s eye directed her to his aim. 
The crow-bar was leaning against the shattered 
wall. ‘This she had silently seized. One blow 
knocked up the sword; a second laid the villain 
prostrate. At this moment appeared another of 
the turnkeys advancing from the rear, for the noise 
of our assault upon the door had drawn attention 
in the interior of the prison, from which, however 
‘no great number of assistants could on this dan- 
gerous night venture to absent themselves. What 
followed for the next few minutes hurried onwards, 
ineident crowding upen incident, like the metions 
of a dream ;—Manasseh, lying on the ground, yel- 
: led out, ‘the bell! the bell!’ to him who followed. 
/The man understood, and made for the belfry-door 
attached to the chapel ; upon which Pierpoint drew 
a pistol, and sent the bullet whizzing past his ear 
so truly, that fear made the man obedient to the 
counter-orders of Pierpoint for the moment. He 
paused and awaited the issue. In a moment we 
had all cleared the wall, traversed the waste ground 
beyond it, lifted Agnes over the low railing, shaken 
hands with our benefacter Ratcliffe, and pushed on- 
wards as rapidly as we were able to the little dark 
lane, a quarter of a mile distant, where had stood 
waiting for the last two hours a chaise-and-four. 


(Ratcliffe, before my story closes, I will pursue 
to the last of my acquaintance with him, according 
to the just claims of his services. He had privately 
whispered to me, as we went along, that he could 
speak to the innocence of that lady, pointing to Y 
wife, better than any body. He was the person 
whom, as then holding an office in the priso”, 
Barratt had attempted to employ as agent in con: 
veying any messages that he found it safe to send 
—obscurely hinting the terms on which he would 
desist from prosecution. Ratcliffe had at first un 


dertaken the negotiation from mere levity of ch#- 
racter. But when the story and the public interest 
spread, and after himself becoming deeply ~ 
by the prisoner’s affliction, beauty, and repute 
innocence, he had pursued it only as a means ° 


her own efforts, out of my arms. He had gone 


entrapping Barratt into such written communic 


point, nor the hound Manasseh—one person stood 
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saw him, and pressed him to take the money so 
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tions and such private confessions of the truth as| 
might have served Agnes effectually. He wanted 
the art, however, to disguise his purposes: Barratt 
came to suspect him violently, and feared his evi- 
dence so far, even for those imperfect and merely 
oral overtures which he had really sent through 
Ratcliffe--that on the very day of the trial, he, as 
was believed, though by another nominally, con- 
trived that Ratcliffe should be arrested for debt ; 
and, after harrassing him with intricate forms of 
business, had finally caused him to be conveyed to 
prison. Ratcliffe was thus involved in his own 
troubles at the time : and afterwards supposed that, 
without written documents to support his evidence, 
he could not be of much serviee to the re-estab- 
lishment of my wife’s reputation. Six months after 
his services in the night-escape from the prison, I 


justly forfeited to him by Manasseh’s perfidy. He 
would, however, be persuaded to take no more 
than paid his debts. A second and a third time 
his debts were paid by myself and Pierpoint. But 
the same habit of intemperance and dissolute plea- 
sure which led him into these debts, finally ruined 
his constitution; and he died, though otherwise of 


a fine manly nature, a martyr to dissipation at the | 


early age of twenty-nine. With respeet to his 
prison confinement, it was se frequently recurring 
in his life, and was alleviated by so many indul- 
gences, that he scarcely viewed it as a hardship: 
having once been an officer of the prisen, and hav- 
ing thus formed connections with the whole official 
establishment, and done services to many of them, 
and being of so convivial a turn, he was, even as a 
prisoner, treated with distinction, and considered as 
a privileged son of the house.] 


It was just striking twelve o’clock as we entered 
the lane where the carriage was drawn up. Rain, 
about the profoundest I had ever witnessed, was 
falling. Though near to mid-summer, the night 
had been unusually dark to begin with, and from 
the increasing rain had become much more so.— 
We could see nothing ; and at first we feared that 
some mistake had occurred as to the station of the 
carrlage—in which case we might sought for it 
vainly through the intricate labyrinth ef the streets 
in that quarter. I first descried it by the light of a 
torch, reflected powerfully from the large eyes of 
the leaders. All was ready. Horse-keepers were 
at the horses’ heads. ‘The postillions were mount- 
el; each door had the steps let down; Agnes was 
lifted in; Hannah and I followed ; Pierpoint mount- 
ed his horse; and at the word—oh! how strange a 
world !—* All’s right,’ the horses sprang off like 
leopards, a manner ill-suited to the slippery pave- 
ment of a narrow street. At that moment—but 
we valued it little indeed—we heard the prison-bell 


ringing out loud and clear. Thrice within the first 
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ly, and met by contrivance, of one kind or other; 
and Pierpoint was constantly a little head of us, to 
attend to any thing that had been neglected. The 
eonsequence of these arrangements was, that no 
person along the road could pessibly have assisted 
to trace us by any thing in our appearance ; for we 
passed all objects at too flying a pace, and through 
darkness too profound, to allow of any one feature 


‘In our equipage being distinctly noticed. Ten 


miles out of town, a space which we traversed in 
forty-four minutes, a relay of horses was ready ; but 
we carried on tle same postillions througheut. Six 
miles ahead of this distance we had a second relay ; 
and with this set of horses, after pushing two miles 
farther along the road, we crossed by a miserable 
lane five miles long, scarcely even a bridge road, 
into another of the great roads frem the capital ; 
and by thus crossing the country, we came back 
upon the city at a point far distant from that at 
which we left it. We had performed a distance of 
forty-two miles in three hours, and lost a fourth 
hour upon the wretched five miles of cross read.— 
It was therefore four o'clock, and broad daylight, 
when we drew near the suburbs of the city; but a 
most happy accident now favored us—a fog the 
most intense now prevailed ; nobody could see an 
object six feet distant. We alighted in an unin- 
habited, new-built street, plunged into the fog, thus 
confounding our traces to any observer. We then 
stepped into a hackney-coach which had been sta- 
tioned at a little distance. ‘Thence, according to — 
plan, we drove to a miserable quarter of the tewn, 
whither the peor only and the wretched resorted, 
mounted a dark, dirty stair-case, and, befriended by 


| the fog, still growing thicker and thicker, and by the 


early hour of the morning, reached a house pre- 
viously hired, which, if shocking to the eye and the 
imagination from its squalid appearance and its 
gloom, still was a home, a sanctuary, an asylum 
from treachery, from captivity, frem persecution.— 
Here Pierpoint for the present quitted us; and once 
more Agnes, Hannah, and I, the shattered members 
of a shattered family, were thus gathered together 
in a house of our own. 


Yes! once again, daughter of the hills, thou 
slepst as heretofore in my encircling arms ; but not 
again in that peace which crowned thy innocence 
in those days, and should have crowned it now. 
Through the whole of our flying journey, in some 
circumstances as its outset strikingly recalling to me 
that blessed ene which followed our marriage, Agnes 
slept away unconscious of our movements, She 
slept through all that day and the following night, 
and I watched over her with as much jealousy of 
all that migkt disturb her, as a mother watches over 
her new-born babe; for I hoped, I fancied, that a 
long, long rest—a rest, a halcyon calm, a deep, deep 
Sabbath of security—-:ight prove healing and medi- 


three minutes we had to pull up suddenly, on the) cinal, I thought wrong: her breathing became 


brink of formidable accidents, from the dangerous 
speed we maintained, and which, nevertheless, the 
driver had orders to maintain, as essential to our 
plan, All the stoppages and hinderances of every 


kind along the road had been anticipated previous- 


more disturbed, and her sleep was now haunted by 
dreams—all of us, indeed, were agitated by dreams. 
The past pursued me, and the present, for high re- 
wards had been advertised by Government to those 


|who traced us; and though for the moment we 
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were secure, because we never went abroad, and 

could not have been naturally sought in such a 

neighborhood, still that very circumstance would 

eventually operate against us. At length, every 

night I dreamed of our insecurity under a thousand 

forms—but more often by far my dreams turned 
upon our wrongs; wrath moved me rather than 

fear. Every night, for the greater part, I lay puin- 
fully and elaborately involved, by deep sense of 
wrong, 

‘in long orations, which I pleaded 
Before unjust tribunals.’ 

And for poor Agnes, her also did the remembrance 
of mighty wrongs occupy through vast worlds of 
sleep in the same way, though colored by that ten- 
derness which belonged to her gentle nature. One 
dream in particular—a dream of sublime circum- 
stances—she repeated to me se movingly, with a 
pathos so thrilling, that by some profound sympa- 
thy it transplanted itself to my own sleep, settled 

itself there, and is to this hour a part of the fixed 
dream scenery which revolves at intervals through 
my sleeping life. This it was—she would hear a 
trumpet sound; though perhaps as having been 
the prelude to the solemn entry of the judges at a. 
town which she had once visited in her childhood. 
Other preparations would follow, and at lastall the 
solemnities of a great trial would shape themselves 
and fall into settled images. The audience was 
assembled, the judges were arrayed, the court was 

set. The prisoner was cited. Inquest was made, 
witnesses were called; and false witnesses eame 
tumultuously to the bar—Then again a trumpet. 
was heard, but the trumpet of a mighty archangel ; 

and then would roll away thick clouds and vapors. 

Again the audience, but another audience, was as- 

sembled ; again the tribunal was established ; again 

the court was set : but a tribunal and a court—how 

different to her !— That had been composed of men 

seeking indeed for truth, hut themselves erring and 

fallible creatures; the witnesses had been full of 
lies, the judges of darkness. But here was a court 
composed of heavenly witnesses—here was a right- 

eous tribunal—and then at last a judge that could 

not be deceived. The judge smote with his eye a 

person who sought to hide himself in the crowd ; 

the guilty man stepped forward ; the poor prisoner 
was called up to the presence of the mighty judge ; 

suddenly the voice of a little child was heard as- 
cending before her. Then the trumpet sounded 
ence again ; and then ther®were new heavens and 

a new earth; and her tears and her agitation, for 
she had seen her little Francis, awoke the poor 
palpitating dreamer. | 

* * 

Two months passed on: nothing could possibly 
be done materially to raise the standard of those 
wretched accommodations which the house offered. 
The dilapidated walls, the mouldering plaster, the 
blackened mantlepieces, the stained and polluted 
wainscots—what could be attempted to hide or to 
repair all this by those who durst not venture 
abroad ’—Yet whatever could be done, Hannah 
did; and, in the meantime, very soon indeed my 


Agnes-ceased to see or to be offended by these ob. 
jects. First of all her sight went from her, and no. 
thing which appealed to that sense could ever more 
offend her. It is to me the only consolation I have 
that my presence and that of Hannah, with such 
innocent frauds as we concerted together, made her 
latter days pass in a heavenly calm, by persuading 
her that our security was absolute, and that al! 
search after us had ceased, under a belief on the 
part of the Government that we had gained the 
shelter of a foreign land. All this was a delusion; 
but it was a delusion—blessed be Heaven !—which 
lasted exactly as long as her life, and was just 
commensurate with its necessity. I hurry over the 
final circumstances. 


There was fortunately now, even for me, no fear 
that the hand of any policeman or emissary of jus- 
tice could effectually disturb the latter days of my 
wife ; for, besides pistols always lying loaded in an 
inner room, there happened to be a long narrow 
passage on entering the house, which, by means of 
a blunderbuss, I could have swept effectually, and 
cleared many times over; and I knew what to do 
in a last extremity. Just two months it was, toa 

day, since we had entered the house; and it hap- 
pened that the medical attendant upon Agnes, who 
awakened no suspicion by his visits, had prescribed 
some opiate or anodyne which had not come; be- 
ing dark early, for it was now September, I had 
ventured out to fetch it. In this I conceived there 
could be no danger. On my return I saw a man 
examining the fastenings of the door. He made 
no opposition to my entrance, nor seemed much to 
observe it—but I was disturbed. ‘Two hours after, 
both Hannah and [ heard a noise about the door, 
and voices in low conversation. It is remarkable 
that Agnes heard this also—se quick had grown 
her hearing. She was agitated, but was easily 
calmed, and at ten o’clock we were all in bed, The 
hand of Agnes was in mine; so only she felt her- 
self in security. She had been restless for an hour, 
and talking at intervals in sleep.—Once she cer- 
tainly wakened, for she pressed her lips to mine. 
minutes after, heard something in her breath- 
ing which did not please me. I rose hastily, brought 
a light, raised her head—two long, long gentle 


could be perceived. At that moment, at that very 
moment, Hannah called out to me that the door 
was surrounded. ‘Open it!’ I said. Six menen- 
tered—Agnes it was they sought—I pointed to the 


silence. 

vengeance upon all who had g¢ontributed to !sy 
waste my happiness. In this pursuit, however, | 
was confounded as niuch by my own thought 4 


by the difficulties of accomplishing my purpos 


agents in this tragedy—what would it be—what 


thus to attract a pity or a forgiveness at least 


sighs, that scarcely moved the lips, were all that J 


bed; they advanced, gazed, and walked away 10 | 


After this I wandered about, caring little for life § 
and its affairs, and roused only at times to think of | 


To assault and murder either of the two princip®l | 


other effect could it have, than to invest them with | 
the character of injured and suffering people, and 
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their persons which never otherwise could have il- 
lustrated their deaths? I remember, indeed, the 
words of a sea-captain whe had taken such ven- 
ceance as had offered at the moment upon his bit- 
ier enemy and persecutor, a young passenger on 
hoard his ship, who had informed against him at 
the Custom-House on his arrival in port, and had 
thus effected the confiscation of his ship, and the 
ruin of the captain’s family. The vengeance, and 
it was all that circumstances allowed, consisted in 
coming behind the young man clandestinely and 
pushing him into the deep waters of the dock—- 
when, being unable to swim, he perished by drown- 
ing. ‘ And the like,’ said the captain, when mus- 
ing on his trivial vengeance, * and the like happens 
to many an honest sailor. —Yes, thought I, the 
captain was right. ‘The momentary shock of a 
pistol-bullet--what is it? Perhaps it may save 
the wretch, after all, from the pangs of some linger- 
ing disease ; and then again | shall have the cha- 
racter of a murderer, if known to have shot him: 
he will with many people have no such character, 
but at werst the character of a man too harsh, they 
will say, and possibly mistaken in protecting his 
property. And then, if not known as the man who 
shot him, where is the shadow even of vengeance ? 
Strange it seemed to me, and passing strange, that 
I should be the person to urge arguments in behalf 
of letting this man escape. For at one time I had 
as certainly, as inexorably, doomed him as ever I 
took any resolution in my life. But the fact is, 
and I began to see it upon closer view, it is not 
easy by any means to take an adequate vengeance 
for any injury beyond a very trivial standard; and 
that with common magnanimity one does not care 
to avenge. Whilst 1 was in this mood of mind, 
stilldebating with myself whether I should or should 
not contaminate my hands with the blood of this 
monster, and still unable to shut my eyes upon one 
fact, viz. that my buried Agnes would, above all 
things, have urged me to abstain from such acts of 
violence, too evidently useless, listlessly and scarce- 
ly knowing what IT was in quest of,I strayed by 
accident into a church where a venerable old man 
was preaching at the very moment I entered :. he 
was either delivering as a text, or repeating im the 
course of his sermon, these words——' Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’ By some-ac- 
cident also he fixed his eyes upon me at the mo- 
ment; and this concurrence with: the subject’ then 
occupying my thoughts so much impressed’ me, 
that [ determined very seriously to review my half- 
formed purposes of revenge ; and well it was that 
[did so—for in that same week an explosion of 
popular fury brought the life of this wretched Bar- 
tatt to a shocking termination, pretty much resem- 
bling the fate of the De Witts in Holland. And 
the consequences to me were such, and so full of 
the consolation and indemnification which this 
world could give me, that I have often shuddered 
since then at the narrow escape I had had from my- 
self intercepting this remarkable retribution ——The 
villain had again been attempting to play off the 
same hellish scheme with a beautiful young rustic 
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and before the police, though tolerably alert, could 
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which had succeeded im the case of my ill-fated 
Agnes. But the young woman in this instance 
had a high, and, in fact. a termagant spirit. Rus- 
tic as she was, she had been warned of the charac- 
ter of the man; every body, in fact, was familiar 
with the recent tragedy. Either her lover or her 
brother happened to be waiting for her outside the 
window. He saw in part the very tricks in the act 
of perpetration by which some article or other, 
meant to be claimed as stolen property, was con- 
veyed into a parcel she had incautiously laid down. 
He heard the charge against her made by Barratt, 
and seconded by his creatares—heard her appeal 
—-sprang to her aid—dragged the ruffian into the 
street, when in less time than the tale can be toki, 


a « 


effectually interpose for his rescue, the mok had so 
used or so abused the opportunity they had so long 
wished for, that he remained the more disfigured 
wreck of what had once been a man, rather than 
a creature with any resemblance to humanity, I 
myself heard the uproar at a distance, and the 
shouts and yells of savage exultation ; they were 
sounds I shall never forget, though I did not at that 
time know them for what they were, or understand 
their meaning. ‘The result, however, to me was 
something beyond this, and worthy to have been 
purchased with my heart’s blood. Barratt still 
breathed; spite of his mutilations he could speak ; 
he was rational. One only thing he demanded-- 
it was that his dying confession might be taken. 
Two magistrates and a clergyman attended.. He 
gave a list*of those whom he had trepanned, and 
had failed to trepan, by his artifices and threats, 
into the sacrifce of their honer. He expired be- 
fore the record was closed, but not before he had 
placed my wife’s name in the latter list, as the one 
whose injuries in his dying moments most appalled 
him. This confession on the following day went 
into the hands of the hostile minister, and my re- 
venge was perfect. 


“There used to be a snug old farmer liv- 
ing some twenty miles out of the city, whom we 
called uncle Jed, who had a very hearty son 
Josh, who happened to die off rather unexpec- 
tedly, and the old man took it to heart dreadful- 
ly, and refused to be comforted. His neighbors 
tried all they could to reason with nm, and so 
did his minister the Rev. Dr. S.; but it was all 
no use—it was in vain that the minister said over 
and over again— The Lord giveth and taketh 
away again.’ Uncle Jed could net see why his 
dear Josh should be taken away. Atlength the 
minister said to him—‘ dear brother, can’t you 
divert your mind from this melancholy subject ? 
Can’t you new think of some little circumstance 
or other, that may serve to abate your grief for 
the loss of your son?’ Uncle Jed dried his eyes 
on his sleeve, put his finger on his nose, while he 
blew it, and then wiped it with his cotton hand- 
kerchief inthe other, and stood silent and thought- 
ful about ten minutes. Then breaking silence 
with a sigh, he remarked—‘ Well, doctor, come 
to think on’t, Josh was an awfut great eater.— 
U. S. Gazette. 
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From the Mother's Magazine. 


MATERNAL 


MATERNAL EFFORT. 


‘1 never enjoyed such health before,’ said the 
father. * And | never was as happy before,’ said 
the mother. * We never knew how many things 


It is the duty of mothers to instruct their | We could do, when we lived in the great house, 
daughters how to sustain reverses of fortune.-- | Said the children, ‘and we love each other a 


Frequent and sudden as these have been in our 
country, it is important that young fernales should 
possess sorne employment, by which they might 
obtain a livelihood, in case they should be re- 
duced to the necessity of supporting themselves. 
When tamilies are unexpectedly reduced from 
affluence to poverty, how painful and contempt- 
ible is it, to see the mother depending or 
helpless, and permitting her daughters to embar- 
rass those whom it is their duty to assist and to 
cheer. 

‘i have lost my whole fortune,’ said a mer- 
chant, as he returned one evening to his home. 
*Wecan no longer keep ourcarriage. We must 
leave this large house. 
more go to expensive schools. What we shall 
do for a living, i know not. Yesterday, I was a 
rich man. To day, there is nething left that I 
can call my own.’ 

*‘ Dear husband,’ said the wife, ‘we are all still 
rich, in each otherand in our children. Money 
may pass away, but God has given us a better 
treasure in those active hands, and loving hearts.’ 
* Dear father, said the children, * do not look so 
sober. We will help you to get a living.’ 

‘What can you do, poor things?’ said he.— 
* You shall see, you shail see,’ answered several 
cheerful voices. ‘It is a pity if we have been 
to school for nothing. 
eight healthy children be poor? W 
and make you rich again.’ | 

*I shall help,’ said the youngest girl, hard] 
four years old, ‘I will not have any new froc 
bought, and shall sell my great wax doll.” The 
heart of the husband and father, which had sunk 
in his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. The 
sweet enthusiasm of the scene cheered him, and 
bis nightly prayer was like a song of praise. 

He left his stately house. ‘I'he servants were 
dismissed. Pictures and plate,rich carpets and 
furniture, were sold, asd she who had been so 
long the mistress of the mansion, shed no tear.— 


| 
* Pay every debt,’ said she, * let no one suffer | 


through us, and we may yet be happy.’ 

He took a neat cottage, and a small piece of 
ground, a few miles from the city. With the 
aid of his sons, he cultivated vegetables for the 
market. He viewed with delight and astonish- 
ment the economy of his wife, nurtured as she 
bad been ia wealth, and the efficiency which his 
dauzhters soon acquired f der her training. 

The eldest ones assisted her in the work of the 
household, and instructed the younger children. 
Besides, they executed various works which 
they had learned as accomplishments, but which 
they found could be disposed of to advantage.— 
They embroidered with taste, some of the orna- 
mental parts of female apparel, which were 
readily sold to merchants in this city. 

They cultivated flowers, and sent bouquets 
to market, in the cart that conveyed their vege- 
tables; they platted straw, they painted maps, 
they executed plain needle-work. Every one 
was at his post, busy and cheerful. The cot- 
tage was like a bee-hive. 


The children can no. 


great deal better, here. You callus your little 
bees.’ ‘* Yes,’ replied the father, * and you make 
just such honey as the heart loves to feed on,’ 

Economy, as well as industry, was strictly ob- 
served. Nothing was wasted. Nothing unne- 
cessary was purchased. The eldest daughter 
became assistant teacher in a distinguished fe- 
male seminary, and the second took her place. 
as instructress to the family. 

* We are now thriving and prosperous,’ said 
he, ‘shall we return totbe city?’ Oh no, no,’ 
was the unanimous reply. ‘ Let us remain,’ said 
the wife, ‘where we have found health and con- 
tentment.’ ‘ Father,’ said the youngest,‘ all we 
children hope you are not going to be rich 
again. 
| *For then, she added, ‘ we little ones were 

shut up in the nursery, and did not see much of 
you or mother. Now, we all live together, and 
sister, who loves us, teaches us, and we learn to 
be indnstrious and useful. We were none of us 
'so happy when we were rich, and did not work. 
So father please not be a rich man any more.’ 
The fernales of other countries sometimes 
make greater exertions than they are accustom- 
ed to do in ourown. It would seem that they are 
more athletic, and able to endure fatigue. This 
may prubably arise from their being inured to 


How can the father of | ™ore severe service, especially those of the 
e shall work | Poorer classes. 


Joanna Martin, the wife of a day-laborer in 
Envland, was left a widow with six small chil- 
dren, and not a shilling for their support. The 
parish officers, perceiving it to be a case of great 
distress, offered to take charge of them. But the 
good mother resolved to depend only on the di- 
vine blessing, and on ber own industry. 

‘The life on which she entered, was one ol 
extreme hardship. She rose attwo in the morn- 
ing, and after doing what she could to make her 
litthe ones comfortable, walked eight, and some- 


times ten miles to the market town, witha basket 
of pottery-ware on her head, which she sold, and 
returned with the profits before noon. 

By this bard labor, and the greatest economy, 
she not only gained food and clwthing for ber 
children, in the course of a year, but saved the 
sum of about seven dollars. Then finding hersel! 
under the necessity of quitting the cottage where 
she had lived, she formed the resolution of builc- 
ing one ‘for herself. 

Every iittle interval of time, which she could 
spare from her stated toils, she devoted to work- 
ing upon the tenements which was to shelter her 
little ones; and ‘ with the assistance of a £0 
God,’ said she, ‘I was able at last to finish my 
cottage.’ It was small, but comfortable, and 
might reminded those who saw it, of which Cow- 
per calls‘ the peasant’s nest.’ 


After several years, Joanna, by perseveri: 
in her industry and prudence, acquired enous! 
to purchase a cart, and a small poney. ° Now, 
said she, with delight,* | can carry pottery-ware 
to the diferent towns round about, and drive? 
pretty brisk trade ; for 1 begin to feel that I cam 
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BREVITY OF LIFE—THE FURLOUGH. 


not walk thirty miles a day quite sowell as when 
| was younger.’ 

She lived to an advanced age, respected for 
her honesty {patient diligence and maternal vir- 
tues. 

It was pleasant to observe the self approba- | 
tion and simplicity with which she would say | 
when quite old, ‘ te be sure, 1 am not very rich, 
but what | have is all my own getting. | brought | 
up my six children without help from the over- 
seers of the parish, and can still maintain myself 
without troubling them for assistance.’ 

A disposition for active industry. and the pa- 
tient endurance of adversity, should be taught 
by mothers te their daughters, and the instruc- 
tors to the young under their charge. When 
man was first placed upon the earth, wornan was 
pronounced by the Almighty Maker,a ‘helpmeet 
for him.’ If, at any period of her life, whether 
as daughter or sister, as wife or mother, she 
draws back from being a helper, and from indo- 
lence becomes a burden, she forgets her duty 
to him, and disobeys the command of her Crea- 
tor. 


BREVITY OF LIFE. 


BY FRANCIS QUARLES: 1604. 


Behold 
How short a span 
Was long enough of old, — 
‘To measure out the life of man! 
In those well-remembered days his time was then 
survey'd,cast up, aud found but threescore years and 
ion. 


Alas! 
And whatis that! | 
‘They come, and glide and pass, | 
Belore my peu can tell thee what. 
The posts of time are swift, which having ran 
Their sev’n short stages o'er, their sbort liv’d task is 
done. 


Our days 
Begun, we lend 
To sleep and antic plays 
And toys, until the first stage end : 
Twelve waning moons, twice five times told, we give 
fo unrecover’d loss—we rather breathe than live. 


How vain, 


How wretched is 
Poor inan that doth remain 
A slave to such a state as this! 
His davs are short, at longest; few, at most; 
They are but bad, at best; yet lavis’d out or lest. 


They be | 
The sec:et springs 
That make our minutes flee 
On wheelg more swift thon eagles’ wings ; 
Our hfe’s a clock, and every vasp of breath 
Breathes forth a warning grief, till time shall strike at 


death. 


— 
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How ‘oon 
Our new-born light 
Auains to aged noon! 
And this, how scoa to grey-baired night! 
We spring, we bud, we blossuin, and we blast, 
Ere we can count our days, our days thry flee sv fast. 


They end 
When searce begun, 
And ere we apprehend 
That we began to hive, our life is done. 
Man ! count thy days; and if they fly teo fast 
For thy dull thoughts to count, coun: every day thy 
last. 


THE FURLOUGH. 

In the autumn of 1825, some private affairs 
called me into the sister kingdom, and as I did 
pot travel like Polyphemus, with my eye out, I 
gathered a few samples of Irish character, 
amongst which was the following incident: 
was standing one morning at the window of 
‘*mine inn,’ when my attention was attracted 
by a scene that took place beneath. The Bel- 
fast coach was standing at the door, and on the 
roof, in front, sat a solitary outside passenger, a 
fine young fellow in the uniform of the Con- 
naught Rangers. Below, by the front wheel, stood 
an old woman, seemingly his mother, a young 
man, and a younger woman, sister,or sweet- 
heart; and they were all earnestly entreating 
the young soldier to descend from the coach.— 


“Come down wid you, Thady,’—the speaker 


was the old woman—*“ come down to your ould 
mother. Sure it’s flog ye they will, and strip the 
flesh off the bones I giv ye. Come down, ''hady, 
darlin!” ‘“‘It’s honor, mother,’. was the short 
reply of the soldier; and with elenched bands 
and set teeth he took a stiffer posture on the 
coach. “ Thady, come down—ye fool of the 
world—come along down wid ye!” ‘The tone of 
the present appeal was more impatient and pe- 
remptory than the Jast; and the answer was 
more promptly and sternly pronounced: “ It’s 
honor, brother!” and the body of the speaker 
rose more rigidly erect than ever on the roof.— 
“OQ Thady, come down; sure it’s me your own 
Kathleen, that bids ye. Come down, or ye’ll 
break the heart of me, Thady, jewel; come down 
then!” The poor girl wrung her hands as 
she said it,and cast a look upward, that had a 
visible effect on the muscles of the soldier's 
countenance. There was more tenderness in 
his tone, but it conveyed the same resoijution as 
before, “ [t’s honor: honor bright, Kath!een !’’ 
and, as if to defend himself from another glance, 
he fixed his look steadfastly in front, while the 
renewed entreaties burst from all three in chor- 
us, with the same answer. “Comedown, Thady, 
honey !—Thady, ye fool, come down! —O Thady, 
come down to me!” “it’s honor, mother!—It’s 
honor brother!—honor bright my own Kath- 
leen!”—Although the poor fellow was a private, 
this apveal was so public, that | did not hesitate 
to go down and inquire into the particulars of 
the distress. It appeared that he had been home 
on furlough, to visit his family,—and having ex- 
ceeded as he thought the term of his leave, he 
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was going to rejoin his regiment, and to under- 
vo the penalty of his neglect. 1 asked him when 
the furlough expired? “The first of March your 
honor,—and here it is, come sudden on me hike 
ashot!” “The first of March!—why, my good 
fellow, you have a day to spare then,—the first 
of March will not be here till to morrow. It is 
Leap Year, and February has twenty-nine 
days.’’ The soldier was thunder struck--“ 'wen- 
ty-nine days is it?--You’re sartain of that same? 
-—-O mother, mother! the divil fly away wid 
you’re ould Almanac-—-a base cratur of a book, 
to be decaven one, after living so long in the 
family of us!’’ His first pele was to cuta 
caper on the roof of the coach, and throw up his 
_ cap, with a loud hurrah!—His second, was to 
throw himself into the arms of his Kathleen, and 
the third, was to wring my hand off in acknow- 
ledgment -—‘It’s a happy man I am, your honor 
for my word’s saved, and all by your honor’s 
manes. Long life to yeur honor for the same! 
May ye live a long hundred—and leap years 
every one of them.” 


CARD PLAYING. 


It is related of Madame du Deffan, that three 
of her friends brought a card table to her bed- 
side, at her request, in her last illness, she taking 
ahand. As she happened to die in the midst of 
an interesting game, her partner played dummy 
for her, and thus the three quietly played it out 
and settled the stakes, before they called the 
servants to notify them of the very important 
demise of their mistress. Shocking as is this in- 
cident, it is trivial in comparison with one that 
is said to have occurred at Albany, many years 
since. There was at that time a low caved, 
peaked roof, stone built inn, situated in the up- 
per part of the city, known as the * Colonie,’ a 
place much frequented by Schenectady team- 
sters and Mohawk boatmen; before the comple- 
tion of Clinton’s grand canal had caused that 
dissipated mongrel race to be superseded in their 
vocation. At this inn, one day, a man by the 
name of Derrick Helfestin, but better known as 
‘Dirk-Hell, of German Flats,’ had been seized 
with convulsions amid a drunken frolic, and ex- 
pired during the fit, with his limbs all knotted to- 
gether by the fierce muscular action, incident to 
his disease. In Albany, at that time,the Dutch 
custom of several friends of the deceased re- 
maining ali night in the same room with the bo- 
dy, and keeping their vigil until the moment of 
interment, was always strictly observed. Cof- 
fee and mulled wine, with dote or dead cakes, 
and ether refreshments being generally provi- 
ded by the nearest relatives to cheer the gloomy 
duty of the watchers.—Dirk-Hell, (or Hell-dirk, 
as he was quite as often called,) though a wretch- 
ed vagabond, had still some whom he called 
iriends, among the reckless and gambling crew 
with whom he chiefly seupalesal ; and, as the 
landlord of the inn where he died could not well 
refuse the customary refreshment of liquor upon 
an occasion like this, these idle hangers-on of 
the establishment readily consented to honor the 
obsequies of Dirk and the usual vigil. The dead 
man, in the meantime, duly laid out: but the 
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distorted shape which his body had assumed in 
the death agony, made it necessary to use great 
force in straightening out the corpse ; and re- 
course was had to cords to bind down his limbs 
to the decent form it was desirable they should 
assume. The disagreeable task being accom- 
plished, the three friends of the — when 
night came on, took possession of the apartment 
where he was laid out. With characteristic 
recklessness they had brought a pack of cards 
into the chamber of death, aed after taking a 
glass of liquor all round, and drank the memory 
of their comrade with some unfeeling allusion 
to his sudden fate, the three profligates sat down 
toa game of cards upon the foot of his bed.— 
Four hands were then dealt; that of ‘dummy, 
falling almost upon the feet of the corse, and the 
other three upon the opposite side and extreme 
end of the bed arourad which the players were 
thus arranged. The game proceeded apparent- 
ly to the satisfaction of all parties ; each of them 
by turas playing the hand of dummy until driok- 
ing and gambling had carried them deep into 
the middle watches of the night.—Some slight 
dispute, however, now occurred as to who should 
play the next dummy. Words waxed high, and 
the two oppesite players both attempted to seize 
upon the vacant hand at the same time, while 
the third, impatient at the contention, exclaim- 
ed, ‘1 wish to* * * * Hell-Dirk would spring 
up and take the cards from both of you?’ The 
wretch bad hardly uttered the wish before the 
cords which bound the corse gave way witha 
sharp cracking noise, the struggle about the feet 
having ssobally disarranged them—and the dis- 
torted body released from its ligatures, bounded 
forth in resuming the form under which life had 
lett it, and seated itself upon its haunches with 
knees drawn up t6 his chin, arms akimbo, and 
hideously distended jaws in the midst of the ap- 
palled and disconcerted trio. The three worthies 
were said never to have played a game of card 

afterwards. | 


Creosole.—At a meeting of the Medico-Bo- 
tanical Society of London, held February 28th, 
Earl Stanhope, President, ia the chair, a paper 
was read by Edwin Sanders, one of the Secreta- 
ries, on the employment of creosote as an odon- 
talgic remedy. After giving a brief account of 
the drug, its discovery, qualities, and the various 
diseases in which it has been found useful, the 
author proceeded to distinguish toothache ito 
two or three distinct species, each requiring dif- 
ferent treatment. In only one of those is the 
creosote useful, viz: that which arises from sud- 
den exposure of the internal membrane or perve, 
which may be termed the acute form of tootb- 
ache. The rheumatic form of toothache, 10 
which pain is experienced over the whole side 
of the face, in neighboring teeth, the ear, tem- 

les, &c. is not susceptible of relief from it, at 
east in its undiluted state. The cotton or wool 
which serves as the vehicle for its introduction 
should be small, and care should be taken (0 
prevent any portion of the drug from falling upo! 
the gums and lips. The oil of burnt paper, 2” 
old and popular remedy for toothache, was sup 
posed by the author, to owe its virtue to the 
creosote which it contains, 
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MAUSOLEUM OF AZOPH UD DOWLAH—HAZEL DIVINING ROD. 


MAUSOLEUM OF AZOPH UD DOWLAH. 


Guard of this mansion, whose beanteous dome 

Surmounts the gloom of the silent tomb,-- 

W hosze lofty minarets lead the eye 

To realms of bliss in the cloudless sky. 

‘Tis well ; for the world’s pursuits are o’er, 

And life’s vain pageantry charms no more. 

Whuse ashes repose beneath the gloom! 

Who tenasts the richly sculpiurcd tomb! 
Stranger, beneath thy wandering eye 
Azoph ud Dowiau’s relies 


His mourning offspring loves to tell 

How widely, how wisely, he ruled; how well! 
Ifthe warrior’s weapon supported his sway, 

In the pomp and ihe pride of the battle’s array ; 

It his prowess was felt in the tented field, 

And his fiercest opponents compiled to yield; 
‘fis not to proclaim a couqueror’s praise 

This tribute of high respect we raise. 

Tis the mild, the just, and the peacefal sway 

Of a monarch wh se pecple were proud to obry— 
For their weal was his joy; his Jabour their youd 
‘nthroned in their hearts, unrivalled he siood ; 
This proudly splendid sepulch:al fane 

Stands not a pageant unmeaning and vain ; 

the urn of lus oflspriog’s weeping eyes, 

The proof of a grateful people's sighs! 


HAZEL DIVINING ROD- 

The employment of the divining rod, when 
employed to discover ore or metal, was associa- | 
ied with many superstitious observances. ‘The | 
fact, however, of the discovery of water having 
been effected with it, when held in the hand of 
certain persons, seems indubitable. The ful ow- 
ing narrative, which has been lately communi- 
cated to us by a friend residing in Norfolk, puts 
the subject in the clearest point of view.—And | 
we shall simply state that the parules, whose 
names are well known to many of our readers, 
are utterly incapable either of dece:ving others 
or of being deceived themselves. 

“ Jan. 21, 1818. itis just fifty years since Lady 
N’s attention was first called tothis subject; she 
was then sixteen years old,and was on a visit with 
her family at a chateau in Provence, the owner 
of which wanted to find a spring to supply his 
house, and for that purpose had seat for a pea- 
sant who could do so withatwig. The English 
varty ridiculed the idea, but stil agreed to ac- 
company the man, who, after walking some 
way, pronounced that he had arrived at the ob- 
ject of his search; and they accordingly dug, 
aad found him correct. He was quite an unedu- 
cated man, and could give no accuunt of the fa- 
culty in him, or of the means which he employ- 
ed; but many others, he said could do the same. 
The English pariy now tried for themselves, bu! 
all in vain, till it Came to the turn of Lady N. 

hen to her amazement and alarm, she found 
the same faculty was in her as in the peasant; 
and on her retura to Hagiand she often exercis- 


— 


edit, though: in studious concealment. She was, 
24* 
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afraid lest she should be ridiculed, or perhaps 
vet the name of a witch, and in either case she 
should never geta husband. Of late years, her 
seruples began to wear away; and when Dr. 
Hutton pubbshed Ozanam’s researches in 1803, 
where the effect of the divining rod is treat- 
ed as absurd,(vol. iv. p. 260) she wrote a long 


letter to him, signed X. Y. Z. stating the facts 


which she knew. The Doctor answered it, beg- 
ging further information. Lady N. wrote again ; 
and in a second letter, requested the name of his 
correspondent; that Lady N.also gave. <A few 
years afterwards she wentat Dr. Hutton’s par- 
ticular request, to see him at Woolwich, and she 
then showed him the experiment, and discovered 
a spring ina field which he had lately bought, 
near the new college then building. samme 
field he has since sold to the college, and for a 
larger price in consequence of the spring. Lady 
N. this morning showed the experiment to Lord 
G. Mr. &. and me, inthe park at W. Shetooka 
thin forked hazel twig, about sixteen inches long, 
and held it by the end, the joint pointing down- 
wards. When she came to the place where 
water was under ground, the twig immediately 
bent, and the motion was more or less rapid as 
she approached er withdrew from the spring. 
When just over il, the twig turned so quick as 
to snap, breaking near her fingers, when b 
pressing they were indented and heated, and al- 
most blistered. A degree of agitation was also 
in her face. When she first made the experi- 
ment, she says this agitation was great; and to 
this hour she cannot wholly divest herself of it, 
though it gradually decreases. Sle repeated the 
trial several times, in different parts of the park; 
and her statements were always accurate.— 
Among those persons in England who have the 
same faculty she never knew if so strong as in 
Sir C. H. and Miss F. It is cxiraordinary that 
no effect is produced at a wellor ditch, or where 
earth docs not interpose between the twig and 
the water. ‘The exercise of this faculty is inde- 
pendent of any volition.” So far our narrator, 
ia whom, we repeat, the most implicit confidence 
may be placed. The faculty so inherent in cer- 
tain persons is evidently the sarne with that of 
the Spanish ZoAvires, though the latter did not 
employ the hazel twig.—Quarlerly Review. 


‘*Some years ago, when I was travelliog et 
the Eastward, the stage stopped and took ia 
a lady, for the next town. She was a smart look- 
ing tailoress, with her lap-board and goose. The 
stage was now Iull,and one of the gentlemen ob- 
served-—* We have rather a curious freight ; for 
we have a grandfather, grandmother, -five 
uncles, three aunts, four Cousins, a minister, a 
merchant, a farmer, a blacksinith and a cone. 
stable, which makes twenty-four, with the tailor- 
ess and a goose, though we are only ten.’ 

‘We are very lucky if we bave but one goose, 
and that a wise one,’ said the tailoress. 

‘is your'sa wise one, madam ?’ asked the gen- 
tleman. 

‘Yes, according to the proverb, that a still 
tongue shows a wise head,’ replied the lady. 

Thank you, madam--l take, and owe you 
one,’ he answered, and Knocked under for the 
rest of the journey.” 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS! 


A POPULAR LYRIC, 
From the Songs of Rory O' More, 
WRELLSY AND COMPOSED BY Ss. LOVER. 


— 
There «land where Fancy’s her How're around life's fading 


Like sunset a tranquil 


‘Tis there thou dwell’st in beauty’s brightness, More fair than aught on earth ¢e 


rst 
tree, Where és ever softly | 
§ 
| — 
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seems, Tis there my heart feela most of lightness, There in the lovely land of 
~ 


"Tis there in groves I often meet thee, 
And wander thro’ the sylvan shade, 
Whilst I in gentlest accents greet thee, 
My own, my sweet, my constant maid. 
There by some fountain fair reposing, 
Where all around so tranquil seems, 
We wait, the gelden evening’s closing, 
There, in the lovely land of Dreams. 


But, when the touch of earthly waking, 
Has broken slumber’s sweetest spell ; 
Those fabled joys of Fancy’s making, 
Are in my heart remembered well : 
The day in all its sunshine splendor, 
Less fair to me than midnight seems, 
When visions shed a light more tender, 
Around the lovely land of Dreams. 


Dreams, There, in the lovely land of Dreams, 
-@ @- 
tempo. 
A A > 
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RBA THE THREE PAINTERS—THE SHELL. 

From the New York Mirror. ; became an orange-tree. Its leaves were so 
. THE THREE PAINTERS. thick and freen, that they would have supplied an 
— a graceful chaplet to a wood-nymph, and she fa: 
Nature in sportive mood, they say might have delighted to place in her bosom the se 
Produced a painting—’twas a child, pearly and fragrant blossoms which hung amid ro 
Tender and fair as opening day— the tuft of verdure. The seasons with their va- in 
ey ag n rieties, and the starry influences of gentle nights, ne 
artist viewed her work and smiled, the shrub, the pose flowers were bo 
ime, an old painter was the piece— changed into gorgeous fruits, which gleamed bu 
it through the foliage like the glimpses of a gilded 
ile ) statue in some deserted temple through the the 
I'll take the picture. if you please, robes and coronals of creepers which have over- int 
And add some touches of my own.” grown it. The manent had gladdened tht 
; many spring-times with its sweetness and its spl 
Some ringlets round the face he threw ; spleadeer, Then it faded and died; and the ro 
Gave animation to the eyes, birds of the air piped a lamentation over the bre 
Put in some teeth of pearly hue— shrub, amid the living beauty of which they had aw 
“ The work improves,” the painter cries. so Sh 
| | 4. In after years, when nothing remained of wil 
He dabbled at the piece again, the orange butaslight and dreamy odour around tilt 
Deepen’d the tints and gave it strength, the Shell, and the last light grains of the dust wh 
Mark’d lines of lassitude and pain, wherein it grew had been borne away by the to | 
And adding something to the length. eddying breezes, a butterfly, as red an glitter- hor 
Old Death approach’d and shook his head— ing as the planet Mars, Ame on iis Crimson Sh 
wings to the dim and spiral cell. It fluttered he 
Tis tawdry, and it wants repose, round the ivory entrance, poised itself upon it siti 
Too bright—knock out these lights,” he sa:d, for a moment, and waved its silken sails. Then, She 
And instantly the eyelids close. after darting and circling, like a winged mote the 
; of the sunbeam, through the deep woods and to a 
The tints grew faint, the form appear’d to waste over the sea, it returned to perish. While it ae 
In prostrate attitude—the piece was set— sank into its quiet and beautiful retreat, it yet 7 
“Tis mine,” he cricd, “ exactly to ny taste,” seemed loth to leave a world which to it had Yet 
And placed it in his own dark cabinet. been a fairy domain; but the necessity of its the 
nature was upon it, and it closed the gay leaflets iste 
which had sustained its flight, and resigued itself nes: 
THE SHELL. to death. | thei 

5. It was followed by a troop of bees, which: 
AN HISTORICAL APOLOGUE. took possession of the Shell, and, after their dai- HO! 

—— ly excursions over meadow and bloomy bank, 
‘The World was made for Man,” said he. returned to its smooth and undulated chambers T 
‘1 will tell you an apologue,’ answered the! with the materials of their combs, and with mat 
teacher : large store of bright and Juxurious honey. The wri 
1. Ina beautiful bay of the celebrated island | tiny echoes of their abode resounded with the It 
Atlantis, a large Shell« f the most delicate white,| constant hum of labour and happiness, and it ful ; 
and the most rounded form, the relic from some; was soon as brimming as a wine-cup al a nup- diffi 
previous world, lay on the smooth and elastic | tial-feast, with the rich and perfumed treasures choi 
sand. It was left for a long peried undisturbed | of the insets, arranged and sealed in the exact refu 
and unaltered ; sometimes kissed by the extreme | compartments which filled the interior of their this 
bubbles of the billows, aud often trembling so| silvery palace. But a bird attacked and de- Mea 
melodiously in the wind as to have furnished to| stroyed their commonwealth, and again the year 
the early gods the first hint of a musical instru-| Shell was left empty. the | 
ment, and to have been the prototype of the} 6. A humming-bird, all emerald, ruby, and tuni 
sounding conches which agcompanied with their| sapphire, then discovered the lonely nook, and heir 
deep notes the feasts on Glympus, and the Indi-| folded there its jewelled wings. It soon found com 
an triumphs of Bacchus. a mate, and together they lived a flowery life. alme 
2. The moist dust gradually accumulated} He who had seen either of them wandering at she | 
within it, and the germ of a sea-weed fell upon| sunset through the glen, would have believed bega 
the soil, aad grew until a fair and flourishing! that the brilliant core of the western sky was rents 
plant, with long dark leaves, overhung the white | fluttering away along the earth; or the little men 
edge of the thin and moonlike vase. For many | animal might have been thought the choicest tura 
mouths the ocean herb retained its quiet exist-| signet of a prince, transformed of a sudden inte and | 
ence, imbibed the night-dew of the heavens, re- | a living thing, and endued with the power 0 are ¢ 
joiced in the fresh breezes from the sea, and} flight. When they wheeled together towards said, 
lived in tranquil safety through every change of| their home at twilight, no pair of fire-tes, no Su 
shower and sunshine. At length a storm arose | twin-lights of the firmament could be brighter a Wwe 
which rolled the waters upon the shore. The| than were their diamond crests. the swee! came 
Shell was overwhelmed, the plant washed out of | essences of a thousand buds and flowers st” livel 
it, and the vessel swept into a cleft of the rocks. | plied tseir nourishment; and, while they suck- lack 
3. After some days of calm and warmth, a/ cd the delicious juices of ripe frurts, ther wit. see,” 
dird dropped into it a seed, which sprouted, and} were tinctured by the lightest bloom of the plum cont 
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HOW TO MAKE A YOUNG WIFE OF AN OLD MAID. 


and the grape. But the rain dropped thick and 
fast at the Shell, and the gentle birds, which 
seemed made to whisper love-messages in the 
rose-bud ear of a lady, and to hide themselves 
in sport among her ringlets, departed from their 
nest, and sought in sparry grotto, or in southern 
bower, a more secure habitation for their lovely 
but frail existence. 

7. Lastly, at sunrise, seemed oa from 
the morning star an elfin spirit, which danced 
into the Shell, and assumed it as his home. It 
thrilied with life and pulsation; and, while a 
spring gushed out of the rock, and bore it along 
towards the sea, he spread his thin wings to the 
breeze, and sailed in his lily-coloured argosy 
away over the blue and sunny deep. The white 
Shell, and its new sovereign, moved forward 
with the graceful swiftness of a snowy swan, 
tilting over the light ripples of the water, and, 
when night came with its constellations, seemed 
to be itself a trembling star on the verge of the 
horizon. That spirit, too, shall inhabit the 
Shell but for a time, and shall then depart, that 
he may Soren, in some other more fitting 
sition, the whole capacities of his nature. The 
Shell will sink into the waves, and be joined to 
the treasures of the ocean caverns, in them, also 
to aid the existence of other beings, and to fulfil 
a new cycle of its ministry. 

That Shell is the Wortp: that Spirit, MAn. 
Yet not for man alone was it created, but for all 
the living things in the successive stages of ex- 
istence, which can find in it a means of happi- 
ness,and an instrument of the laws which govern 
their being. 


HOW TO MAKE A YOUNG WIFE OF AN OLD MAID, 


The following true story might perhaps furnish 
matter for a little comedy, if comedies were still 
written in England. 

It is generally the case that the more beauti- 
ful and the richer a young female is, the more 
difficult are both her parents and herself in the 
choice of a husband, and the more offers they 
refuse. The one is too tall, the other too short, 
this not wealthy, this pot respectable enough. 
Meanwhile one spring passes after another, and 
year after year carries away leaf after leaf of 
the bloom of youth, and opportunity after oppor- 
tunity. Miss Harriet Selwood was the richest 
heiress in her native town; but she had already 
completed her twenty-seventh year, and beheld 
almost all her young friends united to men whom 
she had at one time or other discarded. Harriet 
began to be set down for an old maid. Her pa- 
rents became really uneasy, and she herself la- 
mented in private a position which is not a na- 
tural one, and to which those to whom Nature 
and Fortune have been niggardly of their gifts 
are obliged to submit: but Harriet, as we have 
said, was both handseme and very rich. 

Such was the state of things, when her uncle, 
4 wealthy merchant in the north of England, 
Came on a visit to her parents. He was a jovial, 
lively, straight-forward man, accustomed to at- 
tack all difficulties boldly and coolly. “ You 
see, said her father to him one day, “ Harriet 
Continues single. The girl is handsome: what 
she is to have for her fortune you know ; even in 
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this scandal-loving town not a creature can 
breathe the slightest imputation — her; and 
yet she is gettin to be an old maid.” 

“True,” replied the uncle; “ but look you, 
brother, the grand point in every affair in this 
world is to seize the right moment: thisyou have 
not done: it is a misfortune, but let the girl go 
along with me, and before the end of three 
months | will return her to you as the wife of a 
man as young and wealthy as herself.” 

Away went the niece with the uncle. On the 
way home, he thus addressed her: “Mind what l 
am going to say. You are no longer Miss 
wood, but Mrs. Lumley, my niece, a young, 
wealthy, childless widow; ™ had the misfor- 
tune to lose your husband, Colonel Lumley, 
after a happy union of a quarter of a year, by a 
fall from his horse while hunting.” 

But uncle———”’ 

“Let me manage, if you please, Mrs. Lumley. 
Your father has invested me with full powers. 
Here, look you, is the wedding-ring given you by 
your late husband. Jewels and whatever else 
you need, your aunt will supply you with, and 
accustom yourself to cast down your eyes.” 

The keen witted uncle introduced his niece 
everywhere, and everywhere the young widow 
excited a great sensation. The gentlemen 
a about her and she soon had her choice 
out of twenty suitors. Her uncle advised her to 
accept the one whe was deepest in love with her, 
and a rare chance decreed that this should be 
precisely the most amiable and opulent. 
match was soon concluded, and one day the un- 
cle desired to say a few words to his future ne- 
phew in private. 

*“* My dear sir,” he began, “ we have told you 
an untruth.” 

“ How so? Are Mrs. Lumley’s affections—’” 

“Nothing of the kind: my niece is since 
attached to you.” 

“ Then her fortune, 1 suppose, is not equal to 
what you told me.” 

“ On the contrary it is larger.” 

“ Well, what is the matter, then?” : 

“* A joke,an innocent joke which came into 
my head one day, when | was in a good humour ; 
we could not well recall itafterwards. My niece 
is not a widow.” 

* What! is Colonel Lumley living?” 

** No, no, she is a spinster.” 

The lover protested that he was a happier fel- 
low than he had ever conceived himself ; and the 
eld maid was forthwith metamorphosed into a 
young wife. 


Tic Doloreux.—The French Scientific Journ- 
als say that M. Magendie continues to obtain the 
happiest results from the application of electri- 
city in affections of the senses, particularly in 
tbat acute disease termed the doloreux. He 
causes the electric current to pass over the 
nerves by means of needles of platina, placed at 
greater or lesser intervals. In some instances a 
single application is said to have been sufficient ; 
and, in one case of dreadful suffering, in which 
the patient had long been forced, from the pain 
of speaking, to express his desire by writing, 
six applications to the nerve entirely removed a 
malady of three years duration. 
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Of vernal songsters—some to the holly hedge, 

Nestling, repair, and to the thicket some; 

Some to the rude protection of the thorn 

Commit their feeble offspring: uve cleft tree 

Offers its kind concealment to a lew, 

Their food its insects, and its moss their nests : 

Others apart, far in the grassy dale 

Or ronghening waste, their humble texture weave ; 

But most in woodland solitudes delight, 

In unfrequent:d glooms or shaggy banks, 

Steep, and divided by a babbling brook, 

Whose nrurmurs soothe them all the livelong day, 

When by kind duty fixed. Among the roots 

Of hazel, pendent o’er the plaintive stream, 

They frame the first foundation of their domes, 

Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid. 

And bound with clay together. Now ’tis naught 

But restless hurry through the busy air, | 

Beat by unnumbered wings. ‘Ihe swallow sweeps 

The slimy pool, to build the hanging house 

Intent: and often from the careless back 

Of herds and flocks a thousand tugging bills 

Pluck hair and wool; and oft, when unobserved, 

Steal from the barn a straw; till soft and warm, 

Ciean and complete, their habitation grows. 
Thomson. 


The cavern-loving wren sequestered seeks 

‘Tbe verdant shelter ot the hollow stump, 

And with congenial moss, karmless deceit, 
‘Construcis a safe abode. On topmost boughs 
The glossy raven, and the hoarse-voiced crow, 
Rocked by the storm, erect their airy nests. 

‘The ousel, lone frequenter of the grove 

Ot frogrant pines, in solemn depth of shade 

Finds rest; or ’mid the holly’s shining leaves,» 

A simple bush the piping thrush contents, 

‘Chough in tse woodland concert he aloft 

Tiills from his spotted throat a powerful strain, 
And scorns the humbler quire. ‘The lark too asks 
A lowly dwelling, hid beneath a turt, 

Or hollow, trodden by the sinking hoof; 

Songster of heaven! who toghe sun such lays 
Pours forth, as earth ne’er owas. Within the hedge 
The sparrow lays her sky-stained eggs. ‘The bar», 
With caves o’erpendant, holds the chattering tribe ; 
Secret the linnet seeks the tangled coupse: 

The white owl secks some antique ruined wall, 
Fear'ess of rapine; or in hollow trees, 

W hich age has caverned, sately courts repose: 
The thievish pie, in twotold colours clad, 

Roots o’er her curious nest with tirm-wreathed twizs, 
And sideloug forms her cautious door; she dreads 
The taloned kite, or pouncing hawk ; savage 
Herself, with craft suspicion ever dwells. Bidlake. 


LonG-LiveD Booxs.—Itis with books as with 
men; neither giants nor dwarls are apt to live 
so long as those of moderate proportions. 


| 


| erer of America, retired to his cabin. 


SIGNS OF THE SEASONS--THE VISION OF COLUMBUS. 


THE VISION OF COLUMBUS. 


"Twas evening! the ship was gliding through 
the deep calm sea—the green waves rising beau- 
tifully—the moon, clear and unclouded, was 
smiling in her silver beams to tke billows bound- 
ing beneath, and all was still save the lullin 
dash of the waves against the prow of the venel 
as gracefully she wended her way through the 
trackless waste of watérs, proudly surmounting 
each succeeding billow, and dashing onward 
* still a thing of life.” At this hour, seemingly 
made for contemplation, Columbus, the diseoy- 
He was 
far from his country, and for aught he knew in 
the midst of a boundless ocean. His seamen 
were ready to despair, debating whether it were 
not best to mutiny; and even himself, fativued 
with the unremitting and laberious duty of watch- 
ing and the numerous other duties of his station 
was inclined to doubt the issue of his hazardous 
enterprise. Wearied with forming plans to en- 
courage the discontented companions of his voy- 
age he had half resolved toreturn, when sudden- 
ly,as he meditated on his perplexing situation, a 
form stood beside him, far more beautiful than 
those that peopled earth. An azure robe bound 
her waist with a brilliant zone of diamonds; a 

olden casque, with a snowy plume, composed 
1er costume; an evergreen wreath was in her 
hand and silver sandals on her feet. “ Glorious 
being | by what name is it proper to address 
thee?” he would have said, but the radiant coun- 
tenance of the stranger abashed him, and he was 
mute. At length the unknown visiter broke the 
silence—* Fear not, Columbus,” said she “nor be 
discouraged, thou greatest of mankind; I bring 
unto thee glad tidings. 1 well know thy brilliant 
scheme, thy ardent wish, thy thousand fears, | 
well know thy future fate, thou triest a path be- 
fore untried, thou seekest a land before unsought; 
nor shall thy search be vain. A new bright 
world, with precious gold and diamonds of tlie 
mines abounding; luxuriant with flowers, fruit 
and pines, richer and more beautiful than those 
that Europe’s monarchs seek in India’s sultry 
clime: peopled by a stranger race than ever met 
thy wandering gaze, thou, favored man shalt find! 
Where now, woods, wilds and dens in dark con- 
fusion mix, cities, states and empires shall in al- 
ter time arise. There too, erators shall laud and 
poets chant Columbus’ name immortal! ! Yes, 
even now fame is hovering over thee, to deck 
with her bright corenal thy brow. This laure! 
wreath I give thee, the pledge of my words most 
sure, and the type of the more glorious wreath 
which after ages shall weave for thee!” 

Tand, land!” the man at the mast head cries. 
To her emerald cave in the green sea depths the 
genius of America flew. Columbus aweke, the 
new world, in all its strange but brilliant lovel 
ness, burst upon his enraptured gaze. 


—_ 


Ripine THE Ratn.—A gentleman, ridivz 
on a fast gallop over Salisbury Plain, in 
land, when it was raining very bard, saw 4 
traveller at a distance before him, whose horse 
was standing still. Wondering what the caus 
could be, he stopped to iaquire. ‘ Zounds, S4)° 
the other,‘ who but a fool would ride in this wel: 
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LINES—THE MUSICAL 


Original. 
LINES, 
<UGGESTED BY HEARING THE ANSWER TO THE 
QUESTION RELATIVE TO TIF SN@W-BIRD. 


Thou dost not hnger where the flowers are, freshly 
bursting forth, 

Thou dost not sport on the aspen’s bough, thou wan. | 
d:rer of the norh; | 

‘Tis not amid the southern bowers thy joyous song is | 
heard, 

'Tis not among their scented vires thou dwellest, 
gentle b.rd! 


Thon comest; but not with the airs of spring o’er 
the ocean’s silvery sprcy, 

Not then thou wing’st thy weary flight from thy na- 
tive land away ; 

Oor budding flowers, and unchained streams, attuned 
to harmony, 

Our forests, and our beauteous glens, hath then no 
charms for thee. 


ons 


‘jhow comest ; but not with the summer wird, in its | 
low and murmuring sweep, 

I's odourcus breath is not the hue which brings thee 
on the deep, | 

ite sivery masic of its voice for thee hath not a 
tone, 

“ave that which tells thee, darking clouds, and win- 
try snows are gone, 


We greet thee not when treshly blows the scented 
autumn breeze, 

Which rusths with a moureful sound among the 
lorest trees; 

Which lends ds hue of changefuln ss to every danc- 
ing leaf, 

Precursor sad, of withering blight, of cold decay and 
death, 


But when the storms ef winter rell, thou comest 
ventle bird ; 

And when the hurrying blast sweeps by, thy joyous 
voice is heard ; 

Then «ver welcoime to our shores, thou cheerest many 
a heart, 

And prosperous breezes waft thee hence when’er | 
thou shalt depart. 


A MONK SEWED UP BY MISTAKE.—Branfome | 
‘els the following anecdote of the erafty and | 
cruel Louis XI. of France. Once when in pub- | 
ic, he perceived a certain captain whom he 
knew to be ill affected to him. The monarch | 
winked to his provost. Tristan thought the ob- | 
the king’s justice wasa fat monk 
stood next to the captain ; accordingly the good 
inonk was forthwith seized, sewn in a sack, and 
‘ing into the river.—The captain, who saw the 
mistake, had ia the mean time fled to Amiens. 

he King reproached Tristan, who avowed the 
‘ror. * Paques Dieu!’ exclaimed the monarch; 
‘Was the best monk in my dominions. Let half 
i dozen masses be said for him to-morrow. 
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THE MUSICAL AND UNMUSICAL BAR, OR HOW TO 
ENJOY MUSIC, 


A eurious case, which recently occurred in 
Germany, has excited a considerable devree of 
interest among men of science who direct atten- 
tion to the theory of sounds. It may also tend to 
afford some explanation of that peculiar struc- 
ture of the organ of hearing, on which depends 
the capability of enjoying music. ‘The facts of 
the case are as follows :— 

Baron Groll,a wealthy landed proprietor of 
Nuremberg, was remarkable for his dislike of 
music. His antipathy to that delightiul art was 
such as to render hima sort of phenomenon in 
harmonious Germany. This peculiarity in the 
taste of the Baron, was the more singular, inas- 
much as his lady was a most accomplished mu- 
sician. The Baroness and her friends sought by 
every possible argument to overcome the Baron’s 


inconceivable antipathy; but then their efforts 


were useless,he continued deaf alike to their 
reasoning and to the charms of harmony. 

The Baron and Baroness Groll lived in splen- 
did affluence, and their house in Nuremberg was 


the frequent resort of a vast circle of elegant 


company. At the numereus parties which they 
were accustomed to give the Baron did the 
honors with delightful amenity. Huis conversa- 
tiou was animated and witty, and he was always 
the gayest of the gay until the first note of music 
was heard. A feeling of uneasiness then took 
possession of him, a convulsive movernent was 
observable on bis countenance, and he was often 
obliged to withdraw from the presence of the 
company to conceal feelings which he could not 
control. 

This strange peculiarity proved 2 source of 
cousiderable annoyance to Baron Groll, and not 
a little puzzled the Doctorsof Nuremberg. One 
of the medical professors of that city, Doctor 
Schreeder, at length succeeded in ascertainin 
the cause. In the first place he had cheacved 
that one of the Baron’s ears was somewhat long- 
er thanthe other. This circumstance suggest- 
ed to the Doctor the possibility of both ears not 
being at the same diapason, and that thus might 
each be differently affected by the vibration of 
sonorous bodies. There might consequently be 
transmitted to the brain merely a confused, ob- 
scure sensation, similar to that which would be 
caused by two instruments playiny in two differ- 
ent keys. Every melody, every harmony pro- 
duced on the Baron the same impressjon. All 
appeared a jumble of discord. Was it to be won- 
dered at that he disliked music ? 

A very simple experiment served to confirm 
the accuracy of Dr. Schroeder’s observations and 


‘opinion. He requested the Baron to stop one of 


his ears, then going to the piano, he played in C 
major the graceful ad/egro from the F'reischutz. 
‘ How do you like that?’ said he; ‘ do you find it 
discordant?’ ‘Ohno,’ replied the Baron,‘ it is 
delightful; pray continue.’— Now stop your 
other ear,’ said the Doctor, again playing the 
allegro from the Fretschutz, and stil! in c ma- 
jor— What do you think of that?’ ‘It is exqui- 
site,’ replied the Baron— Was it the same piece 
as that Which I first played ?’—‘It appeared to 
me to be the same piece, only played in a differ- 
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ent key. You are playing it higher now.’ Aad 
the Baron began to hum t subject in D major. 
Thus was solved the mystery of Baron Groll’s 
rofound dislike of music. How could he poss)- 
bly derive pleasure from any performance, vo- 
cal or instrumental, which had to him, the effect 
of being sung or played ia two different keys 
simultaneously. 
Fortunately, Dr. Schroeder's experiment, 
whilst it developed the cause of the phenomenon, 
at the same time pointed out the remedy for the 
evil. Baron Groll is now an enthusiastic lover 
of music. In order to enjoy it he has only to take 
the precaution of putting a little cotton into one 
of his ears. 


SPRING. 


Then did I gather, with a keen delight, 
All changes olf the seasons, and their signs: 
Then did I speed forth, at the first glad sight 
Of the coy spring—ot spring that archly shines 
Out for a day—then goes—and then more bright 
Comes laughing forth, like a gay lass that lines 
A dark lash with a ray that beams and burns, 
And scatters hopes and doubts, and smiles and frowns, 
by turns. 


On a sweet, shining morning thus sent out, 

It seem’d what man was made for, to look rourd 
And trace the full brook, that, with clamorous route, 
O’er tallen trees, and roots black curling, wound 
Through glens, with wild brakes scatter’d all about; 

W here not a leaf or green blade yet was found 
Springing to hide the red fern of last year, 
And heml:ck’s broken stems, and rustling rank grass 
sere, 


But hazel catkins, and the bursting buds 
Of the fresh willow, whisper’d “ spring is coming ;” 
And bu'!lfinches forth flitting from the woods, 
With their rich silver voices; and the humming 
Of a new waken'd bee that pass’d ; and the broods 
Of ever dancing gnats, again consuming, 
In pleasant sun-light, their re-given time ; 
And the germs swelling in the red shoots of the lime: 


All these were tell.tales oar brighter hours, 
That had been, and again were on their way ; 
The breaking forth of green things, and ot flowers 
From the earth's breast; trom bank and quicken- 
ing spray 
Dews, buds, and blossoms; and in woodland bowers, 
Fragrant and fresh, full many a sweet bird’s lay, 
Sending abroad, trom the exultant spring, 
To every hviog heart a gladsome welcoming. 
Howitt. 


Ruvers aNd Prop_e.—Both arise from a 
common source, as the root and top of a plant 


3 spring, from the same point in the seed; and 
dian 


one grows downward and the other up- 
ward, both are nourished from the same ma- 
terial; and when separated, both die—but the 
top first. 


ANECDOTE OF GEN. WASHINGTON, 


On_ the morning of the battle at Brandywine 
Creek, Col. Ferguson, of the British army, had 
the life of Gen. Washington in bis power, as 
from the following extract from a letter 
of his to his brother, Dr. A. Ferguson. The cir- 
cumstances related occurred while Ferguson 
lay with part of bis riflemen on a skirt of a wood 
in front of Gen. Knyphausen’s division. “We 
had not lain long when a rebel officer, remarka- 
ble by a hussar dress, passed towards our army, 
within a hundred yards of my right flank, not 
perceiving us. He was followed by another 
dressed in dark green and blue, mounted on a 
good bay horse, with a remarkable large high 
cocked hat. I ordered three good shots to stea| 
near to them and fire at them; but the idea dis- 
gusted me; and | recalled the order. The hus- 
sar in returning made a circuit, but the other 
passed within a hundred yards of us; upon 
which I advanced from the wood towards him. 
Upon my calling, he stopped; but after looking 
at me, proceeded. I again drew kis attention, 
and made a sign to him to stop, levelling my 
piece at him; but he slowly continued his way. 
As I was within that distance at which, io the 
quickest firing, | could have lodged half a dozen 
balls in or about him, before he was out of my 
reach, I had only to determine; but it was not 
pleasant to fire at the back of an unoffending in- 
dividual, who was acquitting himself very cooly 
of his duty; so I let him alone. The day after, 
I had been telling this story to some wounded 
officers who lay in the same room with me, when 
one of our surgeons, who had been dressing the 
wounded rebel officers, came in and told us, that 
they had been informing him, that Gen. Wasb- 
ington was all the morning with the light troops, 
and only attended by a French officer in a hus- 
sar dress, he himself dressed and n.ounted 10 
every point as above described. | am not sor- 
ry that I did not know at the time who it was. 


There is a fact related of the late Admiral Sir 
Samuel Cornish, which may be put in compari- 
son with any thing feigned by Smollet of Com- 
modore Trunnion, Captain Crowe, or Ben Bow- 
ling. Sir Samuel, like most of the great British 
seaman of old, rose entirely by his merit, from 
a low life toa very high command in the navy; 
and as his abilities as an admiral were undoubt- 
ed, so his acquisitions as a scholar were extreme 
ly slender. Atthe surrender of Manilla in 1763 
his colleague, Colonel Diaper, who was shortly 
after Sir William Draper, and who was ene 
the most accomplished scholars of his age, 204 
prided himself highly on his literary attainments 
carried on all his negociations, relative to thé 
ransom of tke city, in the Latin langua e will 
the Spanish archbishops. On the shameful eva 
sion of the payment of the ransom, Admiral Cor 
nish who, like Trunnion, could not write Lalit 
orany other foreign lingo, and suspected tha 
the whole failure was to be ascribed to the nes 
ciation being carried on in that antiquated Jag 
gon, declared and confirmed it witha forecast 
oath, that he never would accept a comma! 
again with any man who understood Latin. 
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